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Security Pact is to meet at Locarno on Monday. 

Of the prospects of the Conference it can at 

least be said that the “atmosphere” in which the 
delegates will meet seems likely to be very favourable 
toagreement. Old hostilities seem at last to be dying 
out—in spite of the German attempt to revive them by 
rising the question of war-guilt—and settlements are 
in the air. This accounts, we suppose, for the general 
feeling of optimism about the Locarno negotiations 
which certainly prevails in all the countries concerned, 
but which for our own part we are not able entirely to 
share. The obstacles in the way of the sincere agree- 
ment which we all desire are greater, we believe, than 
has been generally admitted. During the preliminary 
exchange of Notes it has been possible, by means of 
certain verbal ingenuities, to slur over the fact that 
while French opinion regards the proposed Pact as a 
weful reinforcement of the Treaty of Versailles, German 
*pinion—and, on the whole, British opinion also— 
regards it as being almost in the nature of a revision of 
that Treaty. The Treaty is based on the assumption 
that the Germans are a nation of brigands to be treated 
48 perpetual outlaws who can be restrained only by the 
steady application of force. The Pact means that 
nce and Germany are to shake hands—or else it 
Means nothing at all. Can these two opposing views 
be reconciled ? Undoubtedly they can, but only if 
Franee makes certain much greater concessions of 
Principle” than she has yet shown any readiness to 
make. If M. Briand expects—as he seems to—to get 
something for nothing at this Conference we sincerely 
hope that he will be disappointed. If the Pact is to 
mean no real reconciliation, but merely the consolida- 


T"s International Conference on the proposed 





tion of the military ring-fence which France has sought 
to erect round Germany, Great Britain has no con- 
ceivable interest in its conclusion. It will be, however, 
for Herr Stresemann, rather than for Mr. Chamberlain, 
to prevent so barren a result. There is much that 
Great Britain can support but cannot initiate. 


* * * 


M. Tchitcherin’s cordial reception in Warsaw, and his 
conversations with Count Skrzynski, have naturally 
enough caused a flutter in the Chancelleries of Europe. 
But a good deal of fancy, it seems to us, has been 
woven into this visit—if not by the diplomatists, at 
least by the diplomatic journalists who are determined 
that we shall always have red pepper with our breakfast. 
It is very likely true that both Russians and Poles are 
anxious about the Pact. Russia may see in it an end to 
her hopes of aligning Germany with herself against the 
Western Powers. Poland may feel sore at the cooling off 
of French support and none too happy over the pros- 
pects of an Eastern frontier pact. These may be added 
reasons for establishing the best possible relations 
between Moscow and Warsaw. But it should be 
remembered that other reasons exist. Neither the 
Poles nor the Russians are entirely devoid of common 
sense, and common sense has, in fact, been at work on 
both sides for some time past. For a year or more 
relations between the two countries have steadily 
improved, from both a commercial and a military point 
of view. In the circumstances, we refuse to be frightened 
by visions of a Pan-Slav plot, or of an oriental alliance 
in which the Poles will join with the Bolsheviks and the 
Turks to rouse Asia against the West in general and 
Great Britain in particular. Russia and Poland are 
both manceuvring for position. And if the result is 
greater amity between those two unrestful States, we 
should say the obvious gain to all of us will outweigh 
its hypothetical dangers. 
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We were not greatly excited when we heard, a few 
weeks ago, of the foundation by Lord Jellicoe and Lord 
Hardinge, and other simple and tremulous souls, of 
the “ Organisation for the Maintenance of Supplies.” 
This sort of thing, as we know, will break out from time 
to time—under one name or another, “ Middle Class 
Defence Leagues’ and what not. And the founders 
of the O.M.S. mean well, we daresay, though it is a 
pity they cannot dilute the wine of patriotism with the 
water of prudence. But the matter becomes more 
serious when the Home Secretary officially offers his 
patronage to this band of busybodies. The O.M.S., 
in setting itself up to perform functions that belong 
to the Government of the country, is, of course, com- 
mitting an impertinence. But it would be a com- 
paratively harmless impertinence, if the Government 
had done what it ought and told these interfering persons 
to mind their own business. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, however, not only encourages them, but publicly 
invites “any citizen who desires the maintenance of 
peace, good order, and good government in times of 
difficulty ” to join the O.M.S. Sir William presumably 
thinks as poorly of himself and his colleagues as does 
Lord Hardinge, who informs us that, “‘ if you trust to 
a Government, the country may be lost”! What, 
we ask, would have been said, if, when Labour was 
in office last year, a body of Socialists and Trade 
Unionists] had put themselves forward to “ save the 
country’? We can hardly believe that Mr. Baldwin 
has given his approval to this unwarrantable step on 
the part of his Home Secretary. The O.M.S. is a strike- 
breaking organisation. With the backing of the 
Government, it becomes an official provocation to the 
whole Trade Union movement. It is a Tory profession 
of faith in the “class war.” Lord Jellicoe and his 
friends have the right, as private citizens, to profess 
that faith if they choose. But the Government have 
not, and the sooner they abjure it the better. 


The extraordinarily decisive votes by which the 
Labour Party Conference this week rejected the renewed 
attempts to secure the admission of the Communists 
came as a surprise to nearly everyone. Rejection was 
expected, but not by the overwhelming majorities 
actually recorded. The decisions of the Conference, 
as we point out elsewhere, will not and cannot prevent 
Communist members of Trade Unions from playing 
some part in the work of the party; but they will 
make matters far more difficult for the Communists 
when they seek to pursue their policy of “* penetration.” 
At the same time, the significance of the voting must not 
be misunderstood. The very size and composition of 
the majority show that the Conference decision was 
directed against the Communist Party, and not against 
those other Left-Wing elements with which it is 
often confused. The fact is that the Communist 
tactics of getting inside the Unions and stirring up 
trouble have caused a very great deal of annoyance 
even to Left-Wing Trade Union leaders; and this 
has been an even heavier argument against them than 
their policy of revolutionary upheaval. The same 


big Unions which a month ago voted for a militant 
policy at the Trades Union Congress went almost 
solidly against the Communists at Liverpool this week. 
The public can at least learn from what has happened 


| 


that it has no need to take the British Communists toy 

seriously. They make a deal of noise ; but the noisier 

they are, the more unpopular they become in the Trage 

Unions as well as in the political Labour Movement, 
* * * 


Two incidents of the past few days serve to illustrate 
the difficulties in which the Indian Nationalist parties 
are enmeshed. The first is the final repudiation by the 
All-India Committee of the National Congress of the 
hand-spinning test which Mr. Gandhi, when at the 
height of his power, was strong enough to impose as 4 
rule of daily conduct for all office-holders in the Co 
organisation. It was foolish; the political Swarajists 
felt it to be humiliating; and the national executive 
has now formally rescinded it, after paying it bare 
lip-service for two years. The second incident may 
prove to be a matter of some importance, and 
awkwardness. It will be remembered that, at the recent 
Simla session of the Legislative Assembly, the Govern- 
ment of India submitted a resolution designed to give 
effect to the majority report of the Muddiman Com. 
mittee on minor reforms of the Constitution. The 
motion was defeated by a combined vote of the Swara- 
jists and Independents, who carried their own amend- 
ment demanding without delay large changes which 
would involve the grant of responsible self-government, 
With this impracticable demand the majority in the 
Labour Party Conference apparently agrees, for it 
approved Mr. Lansbury’s motion in favour of imme- 
diate Dominion status for India. The Swarajist 
members now propose to resign their seats, in order to 
obtain a specific mandate from their constituents, 
Mr. Motilal Nehru, their leader, has called upon the 
Independents to adopt the same tactics, but with only 
partial success. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Bombay leader 
of the Independents, is evidently reluctant to follow 
the Swarajist lead. His hesitation is not difficult to 
understand: for as a member of the Mohammedan 
minority he knows the whole case against needless 
elections, while it is plain enough that these proposed 
elections would alter nothing and prove nothing. 

t * % 


The strike of the 150,000 anthracite coal miners in 
the United States has now been going on for a month. 
No serious effort to end it is likely to be made until the 
cold weather approaches, and in the meantime some 
sections of the miners on the soft-coal fields are threaten- 
ing to come out. The dispute is due, first, to the demand 
of the men for a considerable rise in wages. This n 
itself is not a simple matter, for the rates of pay are 
extremely complex, and the complaint is made that 
the companies alone have the data which would enable 
the public to arrive at a conclusion as to the justice of 
the miners’ claims. One reason for their insistence 
upon higher wages is the almost incredible casualty 
rate of the anthracite mines. In the last two years, tt 
is asserted, 1,000 men have been killed and 40,000 
injured. These figures suggest that the American 
hard-coal region must be the deadliest industrial area 
in the world. The men argue that on the ground of 
hazard alone, and the consequent needs of their depen- 
dents, their demands should be met. There is, agall, 
the claim for full recognition of the union. — This 
sounds strange to British ears in any case ; and it 1s 
all the more strange because the anthracite field m 
America, unlike the bituminous fields, is almost com 
pletely unionised, and a public Commission held five 
years ago compelled the mine-owners to accord or 
nition. The strike began in good humour, but has, 
course, developed ugly features. These will be inten 
sified if the courts, as is usual in America, apply the 
method of legal injunction against the unions and 
officials. 
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The differences between the miners and the coal- 
omers concerning the interpretation of the coal truce 
to have been narrowed, but not bridged, during 
week. Mr. Baldwin, atter appearing to reject 
miners’ interpretation in his opening statement, 
ted the greater part of it when he admitted that 
wy attempt to reduce wages widely by cutting basic 
mtes would be quite inconsistent with the meaning of 
thetruce. This statement, however, does not suffice to 
dear up the trouble. For there is still the problem 
that miners who strike against reductions in the basic 
mates are at present disqualified from receiving unem- 
ent benefit. This, it seems, can only be put right 
some formal agreement between miners and owners ; 
wd for such an agreement the miners are now strongly 
ing. In one way or another, it seems clear that 
the men’s grievance must be met. As we pointed out 
ist week, everyone understood that the truce gave them 
tection against any general reduction in wages. 
Fowing to faulty drafting or from any other cause, 
it fails to do this, the defect must plainly be put right. 
We cannot afford to have fresh trouble, which may 
asily have serious and far-reaching effects, over what 
isin essence a minor matter. The owners themselves 
disclaim any intention of reducing basis rates on a large 
wale. There is, therefore, no great reason why the 
niners’ full claim should not be granted, and the truce 
given in fact the full meaning which was widely attached 
to it. 





cod * a 


A deputation from the West Ham Board of Guardians 
net the Minister of Health on Tuesday, and, as a result, 
apparently came nearer to reaching a settlement of 
amost unfortunate quarrel. As we write, the proposed 
tems have not yet been disclosed, and the Minister is 
till administering the Guardians’ affairs on his own 
responsibility. The system of part relief in kind which 
he has instituted is naturally very unpopular in the 
district, and this fact makes the Guardians anxious to 
urive at a settlement if they can. They have at present 
lo money even for payment of salaries to their officials, 
much less for the disbursement of relief. Next month, 
fresh funds will come in from the rates, but not nearly 
aut to carry them on for long without borrowing, 
which they cannot do without the sanction of the 
Minister of Health. For the moment, it looks rather 
ssif Mr. Neville Chamberlain has the whip hand, and as 
if his high-handed methods would succeed. If so, a 
new principle is in danger of being established ; for the 
t has arrogated to himself in this case the new 
power of censoring the relief scales laid down by the 
eal authority. It is true that he has been able to do 
this only because the Guardians have had to come to 
him for power to borrow. But the precedent set is none 
less dangerous, and the point will have to be 
‘afeguarded in the long-promised legislation for Poor- 
W reform. 
* * * 


No solution has yet been found for the trouble in the 
ilding industry, and the agreement, drawn up months 
‘go and finally ratified by the Building Operatives’ 
Federation, still awaits the signature of the master- 
ders. The masters refuse to sign unless the trades 
at present outside the Operatives’ Federation—masons, 
cklayers and plasterers—are willing to become 
i the agreement. These trades, however, are 
etermined to push their own special grievance—the 
1 for payment when time is lost owing to weather 
‘nditions—and will not sign a settlement which would 
Prevent them from carrying the question to an issue. 
€ result is a deadlock; for the Federation has no 
power to compel the dissenting trades to sign, and is far 
~» Concerned in the “‘ wet-time” question. In these 
areumstances, the master-builders, who are already 
hegotiating about “‘ wet-time ” with the trades affected, 





can hardly maintain their refusal to sign the main 
agreement. It is, after all, the bricklayers’ and plas- 
terers’ own affair whether they belong to the Federation 
or not; and the fact that they are outside is no reason 
against agreement with the remaining trades. It is 
important that the matter should be settled quickly, for 
there is a tendency to hold up the arrangements for the 
special builders’ apprenticeship scheme in face of the 
danger of a national dispute. Moreover, it is high time 
for the question of payment for lost time, which is at 
the back of the whole trouble, to be definitely settled. 
cal * * 


Agricultural wages in Norfolk have been fixed at 
28s. a week for the coming winter. This decision still 
needs the confirmation of the Minister of Agriculture, 
who has power to refer it back; but it is likely to 
stand so far as he is concerned. In the other Eastern 
Counties, wages are for the most part only a shilling or 
so higher. In short, the agricultural labourer is still 
being asked to exist on a wage which no reasonable per- 
son can regard as adequate even to the barest standard 
of comfort. It is necessary to stress the fact, because 
many people still think that the labourer was assured 
a living wage by the Act passed a year or so ago, whereas 
in fact this Act has made very little difference. It is 
indeed impossible to tackle the wage question in the 
countryside apart from the whole problem of agricultural 
organisation and marketing; and that problem the 
Government appears to have given up as a bad job. 
Before long, the entire question will have to be faced 
afresh. It is intolerable that the labourer should be 
left in his present plight, even if he has not the strength 
to resist it by his own unaided efforts. Agriculture is 
more than ever a vital matter for Great Britain, and the 
lot of the workers on the land is at the heart of the 
problem. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: For generations it 
was an article of faith that once the malign influence of 
England had been banished from our affairs, Cathleen 
ni Houlihan, instead of plucking melancholy music 
from her harp, would astound the world by the skill 
with which she speeded up her industrial machinery. 
Even the optimists, however, are rapidly revising their 
opinions, now that it is evident economic freedom, so 
far from establishing Irish control, threatens to reduce 
it to vanishing point. If the weakness of the original 
Sinn Fein policy of a self-contained nation was that it 
assumed a community could prosper by its members 
taking in one another's washing; with Germans 
electrifying the Shannon, Belgians organising the beet 
industry, Frenchmen scavenging our streets, and Danes 
providing us with factories, our re is rather that 
of people who seek to make a living by giving their 
washing to outsiders. Of course the theory is that we 
permit these things to be done for us in order to learn how 
to do them for ourselves, but it cannot be said that we 
are taking kindly to our new instructors. The Shannon 
scheme is still at a dead stop through the refusal of 
labourers to accept the contractors’ terms, and if, as is 
proposed, workers are recruited in defiance of the 
unions, grave difficulties will be created, not only for 
Messrs. Siemens-Schuckert, but for the Government. 
Meanwhile, the grant of a concession to a French firm to 
clean Dublin streets has led to a threat of a general 
withdrawal of labour on the part of municipal workers. 
As usual, the situation has its comedy side, thanks to 
the Republicans, who have decided, with characteristic 
fatuity, to improve the shining hour by launching a new 
anti-English boycott with the slogan “ There’s blood on 
English goods.” Mr. de Valera is capable of convincing 


himself, if not his countrymen, that the invasion of 
Germans, French and Belgians is part of a plot hatched 
at Downing Street to exploit Irish industry for the 
benefit of English profiteers. 


A2 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


HERE is an attempt in Germany just now to 
raise the question of the responsibility for 
the War in connection with the forthcoming 

Pact negotiations. There is also, apparently, a not 
inconsiderable body of opinion in this country which 
desires the question to be reopened with a view to 
relieving Germany of the moral burden of that “ sole ” 
guilt which she formally admitted in Article 231 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The German Government 
has now openly, officially, and formally repudiated 
Article 231; and no one can blame it for having done 
so. For everybody in the world knows that that Article 
was signed by the Germans under protest as a mere 
concession to force majeure and never implied any real 
admission of guilt. 

Its insertion in the Treaty was a typical piece of 
Gallic stupidity. M. Clemenceau insisted and Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson weakly consented. Since 
it implied no spontaneous or moral admission of guilt 
it was worthless, and could serve only—as indeed it 
has served—as an irritant, of incalculable value to the 
militarist party in Germany, the party of revanche. 
But if it was stupid of the French to insert such an 
Article, it is still more stupid of the Germans to demand 
that it should be formally expunged. For that demand 
will never in any circumstances be granted. Even if 
one happens to have been completely innocent, it is 
nearly always foolish to attempt subsequently to 
disprove a charge to which—for reasons of temporary 
expediency—one has pleaded guilty. This is a matter 
of common worldly wisdom, not infrequently illus- 
trated in so minor a sphere as that of the proceedings 
of the London police courts. 

But in this case Germany cannot reasonably pretend 
to have been completely innocent. The problem of 
responsibility for the war is one of extreme com- 
plication, but if all the documentary evidence were 
submitted to a sufficiently able and utterly dis- 
interested international tribunal of jurists, we should 
certainly be astonished if its verdict did not assign 
to “ Germany ”’ a major share of the responsibility for 
the War. To speak of Germany’s “sole” guilt is 
of course nonsense, but would it be of much service 
to the Reich of 1925 to be relieved of, let us say, 
25 per cent. of her responsibility for the great catas- 
trophe ? For that, we believe, is about the most 
that she could hope for. 

The problem, difficult as it is in any case, is 
unnecessarily complicated by confusions of thought. 
What, in 1914, did ‘‘ Germany ” mean, or “ France,” 
or “ England,” or “ Russia”? In no country was 
opinion homogeneous. In all, except Great Britain, 
there were war parties. And the exception of Great 
Britain arose chiefly from the fact that our “ Die-hard ” 
element was utterly absorbed at the moment in the 
imminent prospect of a civil war in Ireland and desired 
no foreign complications. Therefore we had no war 
party at all and the whole nation was behind Sir Edward 
Grey in his efforts to preserve peace. In France the 
war party was small, but happened to include the 
President (M. Poincaré) and several influential Ministers 
and Ambassadors. In Russia everything depended on 
the Tsar, who was weak but peacefully inclined. In 
Austria the war party, though it lacked popular 





i 


support, was very firmly entrenched in power, }, 
Germany there was a doubtful situation. The 
parties were against war, but they had not the 

of their convictions. They condoned, without suppor. 
ing, militarism and militaristic ambitions—as yy 
illustrated in early 1914 by the Zabern scandal. Many 
of us who knew a little of the Germany of those days 
believed that war would not come because it was 
obvious that the pacifists were more numerous thy 
the militarists. But we failed to recognise the essentiyj 
weakness of German democracy. The Germans allows 
themselves to be ruled by their militarists. This an 
no more is the just charge against them as a nation 
that they were too docile. France and even Greg 
Britain also had their militarists, but they were not 
governed by them. Even M. Poincaré would neve 
have dared to speak as the Kaiser habitually spoke— 
of swords and shining armour. 

In speaking therefore of this country or that ip 
relation to responsibility for the War, it is necessary 
to think not of the general trend of public opinion, 
but of the attitude of those who were actually per. 
mitted to exercise power. England—in relation to 
any Continental war—was utterly pacifist. France 
was half pacifist, half militarist. Russia was an 
unknown quantity, but the Tsar at any rate was most 
pacifically inclined. The Kaiser, on the other hand, 
was a militarist from top to toe, and though he was a 
fool, for whom even his own Ministers had no serious 
respect, his influence was necessarily enormous and, 
probably, in the event decisive. The publication by 
Kautsky of the records of the German Foreign Office 
show conclusively how energetic and how provocative 
was the réle the Kaiser played in the negotiations 
of the fatal “‘ twelve days.” He refused the Conference 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey “‘ unless Austria expressly 
asks me to, which is not likely.” He enthusiastically 
endorsed Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia. He definitely 
opposed any moderation of Austria’s demands. In % 
far as he was responsible for the policy of the German 
Government at that moment—and certainly his wor 
was almost, if not quite, decisive—he was the maker 
of the War. 

There has been an attempt to suggest that Russia 
was really responsible, because the order for the mobiliss- 
tion of the Russian army was issued before the core 
sponding German order. But this suggestion seems to 
be conclusively disposed of by the reports of the German 
military attaché in St. Petersburg. On July 29th, 
1914, he reported that the Russian military authorities 
‘“‘do not want any war and would like to be able to 
avoid it,” and on the next day he telegraphed his im 
pression that the Russians were mobilising “* from & 
dread of coming events without any aggressive intel: 
tions and are now frightened at what they have brought 
about.” 1 

Obviously the controversy is not worth pursuilg, 
If any man or government in Europe was “ responsible 
for the war it was that irresponsible militarist mon 
maniac the Emperor Wilhelm II. The “ guilt ” of the 
German people consists in the fact that they allowed 
their destinies to be guided by such a man and by the 
Generals with whom he surrounded himself. The 
French were as foolish and as culpable when they 
surrendered their fortunes into the hands of the Emper 
Napoleon IIT. and suffered accordingly in the war of 1870. 
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If we are asked to express an honest opinion as to 
ghether ‘“‘ Germany ” was or was not mainly responsible 
for the outbreak of the Great War we are bound, on 
the available evidence to say yes; for the Kaiser was 

to any kind of conciliation, and the German 
le permitted the Kaiser to be not merely the 
titular but the effective ruler of Germany. Even the 
Chancellor (Bethmann-Hollweg) and the Foreign Secre- 
tary (von Jagow)—neither of whom wanted war—were 
powerless. The Kaiser and his military friends were 
supreme and the German people allowed them to be 
supreme. That is the charge against Germany, and 
we do not believe that it can be rebutted. 

Lord Grey’s recently published memoirs* offer the 
most complete and convincing evidence not only of the 
dncere desire of Great Britain to prevent a conflict, 
but of the fact that it was the attitude of the Kaiser’s 
Government that made war inevitable. Such at any 
rite, we believe, would be the verdict of any impartial 
tribunal. What possible advantage therefore can there 
be in raising the question just now? Cannot it be 
left to the historians of the future, who will have the 
most ample material for their judgment. Germany 
has no conceivable chance of getting a verdict in her 
favour. By reviving the issue she can only revive the 
passions of the war—which is the very last thing that 
she ought reasonably to desire. That she acted rightly 
in 1914, when she invaded Belgium, is not a view that 
amy Englishman, at any rate, will ever accept. Why 
should we be reminded of those days and of the other 
plicies by which Germany placed herself hopelessly 
inthe wrong and lost the war. Nowadays most of us 
think that vis-a-vis France, Germany is in the right. 
But if she forces us to remember the events of eleven 
years ago—of Li¢ége and Louvain—she will force us also 
toremember why we became allies of France. And such 
rmembrance will not help us to promote the cause of 
peace in Europe. Our own view may be right or 
wong. That is not the question. The point is that 
there cannot at present—nor perhaps ever—be any 
decisive verdict, and that to ask for one is to ask for 
the moon—at the cost of reviving inevitably all the 
prejudices and passions of the year in which the un- 
amed Lusitania was torpedoed. 


LEFT-WINGERS AND COMMUNISTS 


GREAT deal has been written and spoken in 
advance about this week’s Conference of the 
Labour Party. But most of it has concentrated 

attention on a matter by no means the most important 
fo the future of the movement. Despite all the pother 
tbout the admission or non-admission of Communists to 
the Labour Party, the question is really of quite minor, 
indeed, purely tactical, importance. For, to begin with, 
‘eryone knows that, however strongly the leaders of the 
party may desire to exclude all Communists from member- 
ship, it will be quite outside their power to do so. The 
Werwhelming majority of the party membership consists 
tf affiliated Trade Unionists. When a man joins a union, 
%0 questions are, or can be, asked about his political 
"ews. The aim of the Union is to include all who work 
at the trade, and thus to make itself, in the current phrase, 
-proof.” While the majority of Trade Unionists 
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Party’s point of view, there remain inside the Unions sub- 
stantial bodies of Liberal and Conservative voters, far 
outnumbering the Communists about whom all the fuss 
is being made. 

The difference between these two outlying sections of 
the Labour Party’s affiliated membership is that, whereas the 
Liberal and Conservative Tvade Unionists mostly do not 
desire to come to Labour Party Conferences or take an 
active part in Labour Party work, the much smaller body 
of Communist Trade Unionists are eager to make themselves 
as active and prominent as possible inside the party, 
which, unlike the Liberals and Conservatives, they hope 
gradually to convert to their own point of view. They are, 
therefore, active, while the other groups are only passive, 
members. From the standpoint of the party leaders, 
the Liberals and Conservatives in the party are only a 
negative, whereas the Communists are a positive, nuisance. 

This sense of nuisance, however, would not of itself drag 
the question into the fierce light of publicity which has been 
accorded to it. From the standpoint of the parties hostile 
to Labour, the best propagandist point against the Labour 
Party is to link it up in the public mind with the Communists, 
and to insist that it is infected through and through 
by the poison of revolutionary Communism. Anxious to 
rebut this charge, which is, in fact, quite absurd, the moderate 
Labour Party leaders are induced to take drastic steps in 
order publicly to dissociate themselves from Communism in 
all its forms. This seems to them the plainest way of 
meeting the critics who seek to brand the party as Communist. 
It is, in fact, a course which leads them into still deeper 
waters. 

This has been shown very clearly during the past year. 
In 1924, the Labour Party Conference not merely reaffirmed 
its previous decision to exclude the Communist Party from 
direct affiliation to the Labour Party, either centrally or 
locally, and to refuse endorsement to any member of the 
Communist Party as an official Labour candidate. It 
also voted, by a narrow majority last year, and by a very 
much larger one this week, for the exclusion of Communists 
from any sort of membership of the Labour Party. The 
first two decisions are fairly easy to carry out, though 
they involve a good deal of local friction. The third, 
owing to the way in which the Labour Party is built up, 
has been and is likely to remain quite impracticable. 

The chief difficulty is not that of discovering who is a 
member of the Communist Party and who is not, though 
that may at times present a hard problem. Nor is it 
that of persuading those local Labour Parties which contain 
a strong Left-Wing element to carry out the decisions of 
the Centre, though that may be in some places insuperable. 
The final problem lies in the democratic machinery of the 
great Trade Unions on which the Labour Party is directly 
based. For these Unions in most cases choose both their 
parliamentary candidates and their representatives at the 
Labour Party Conference by ballot of their members. 
There is nothing to prevent a Communist (or, for that 
matter, a Liberal or a Conservative) Trade Unionist from 
standing for election, and from getting elected if he is 
sufficiently popular. 

The Trade Unions, on their side, greatly and rightly value 
the democratic character of their methods, and can hardly 
disqualify a section of their members from exercising 
the privilege of membership by standing for election as 
representatives of the Union. They are certainly not pre- 
pared to exclude Communists from Union membership ; 
for this would go clean against the monopoly of Labour 
which it is their primary concern to secure. Though they 
may, in order to oblige the Labour Party, strain a point here 

or there, they certainly will not go to the length, however 
much their personal convictions may be hostile to Com- 
munism, of decreeing that no Communist shall be eligible 
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to stand for election as a Union representative in any 
political business. Nor could they do this without provoking 
a dangerous revolt among their own members, who would 
see in any such decree an arbitrary invasion of their 
democratic privilege. 

In face of this fact, the attitude of the Labour Party 
towards the Communists is a matter which has to be adjusted 
by compromise. Nobody expected that the Liverpool 
Conference would allow the Communist Party, as an organ- 
ised body, to affiliate to the national Labour Party, or its 
branches to join local Labour Parties, or its members to 
stand as official Labour candidates. But, despite the 
resolutions that were carried on Tuesday, it will be 
impossible in practice to expel individual Communists 
lock, stock and barrel, or to prevent the Unions from 
electing Communists to represent them where and if they 
choose. 

This will doubtless be treated by the opponents of the 
Labour Party as a weakness of which full propagandist 
use is to be made. But, in fact, it matters scarcely at all. 
The Communists are, and will in all probability remain, 
a mere handful, whose interest is best served by the 
notoriety which the ineffectual attempts to exclude them 
involve. Such odd Communists as can find their way 
into the Labour Party by the back-door will not make an 
iota of difference to its policy. 

Those who think they will are really confusing two quite 
distinct things—Communism and what may be called 
** Left-Wingism.”” When the newspapers or the Conser- 
vative and Liberal speakers at party meetings suggest that 
the Communists are steadily subverting the moderate and 
constitutional policy of men like Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Thomas they are talking nonsense. The Communist 
Party has not brains or influence enough to subvert a 
molehill. The real threat to the present leaders of the 
Labour Party comes not from Communists, but from the 
non-Communist Left-Wing whose right to remain within 
the Labour Party no one has attempted to challenge. 
Political leaders like Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Wheatley and 
Mr. Maxton, Trade Union leaders such as Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Purcell and Mr. Cook—these are the spokesmen of the 
real force that is trying to push the Labour Party to the 
left. They and their followers outnumber the Communists 
by a hundred to one, and their weight is out of all comparison 
the greater. And not one of these men is a Communist, 
though in different degrees some of them may be said to 
have some Communist sympathies. The rigid exclusion 
of Communists from the Labour Party would not touch 
one of the men mentioned above, or affect any of the 
active Left-Wing groups inside the party. Poplar and 
the Clyde would be as free as ever to push from inside 
for a more militant policy. Indeed, the removal of the 
Communist fraction might leave them free to push their 
views with greater effect, and help to solidify their at present 
scattered forces. 

Thus, the exclusion of Communism and the exclusion of 
“ Left-Wingism ” are two quite distinct things. Communism 
has taken shape in a very small organised party which, 
having no ideas of its own and no leaders of intelligence 
or authority, merely relays the latest noise from Moscow— 
with an extraordinarily bad transmitting apparatus. 
“* Left-Wingism ” is not an organised movement at all, 
but a tendency—a matter of “more or less” in each 
individual associated with it. There are infinite gradations 
of view inside the Labour Party from right to left; the 
problem for the party is to find the policy on which as 
many as possible of its elements are prepared to converge. 
This point will probably be to the left of the policy pursued 
during the past year or two; but it will certainly be much 
further to the right of anything that can fairly be called 
Communism. 
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The finding of such a middle policy is in fact far mop, 
question of action than of programme. The ordinary 
Trade Unionist and the working woman judge the Labo, 
Party in the main, not by the resolutions passed at j, 
Conferences or the programme laid down for future execution, 
but by what it actually does in the successive emergencies of 
the day. This, of course, is true of all political partic. 
but it is necessary to relate it specifically to the case of the 
Labour Party, because the working-class movement j, 
accustomed to fight out its surface battles in terms of regoly. 
tions and programmes, which often conceal the req 
movement of forces below. The ordinary Labour vote 
is not much interested in Socialism of any brand, or ip 
any issue which figures merely in a programme of futur 
action. He is interested in the way in which his party 
behaves when an unpopular Bill is before the House of 
Commons, or when a great strike or lock-out is threatene 
in some vital industry. 

The present Left-Wing pressure inside the party is designed, 
not so much to change the official creed or programme, 
or to convert Labour from a constitutional to a revolutionary 
party, as to secure a more forward and militant spirit in 
dealing with emergencies as they arise. Stronger opposition 
in the House of Commons, closer and more sympathetic 
contact with the Trade Unions in important industrial 
movements—these emerge, through a cloud of phrases, 
as the real objects of the main body critical of the present 
leadership. The indictment, in short, is not so much that 
the official leaders are wrong as that they are supine. 
The desire is not so much to change the party as to give ita 
shake. A tendency of this sort has no programme, and 
cannot win the victories by getting a formal resolution 
passed at a Conference. Its object is not to convert, but 
to influence and to stimulate. . The effect of this week's 
Conference of the Labour Party at Liverpool is to be 
measured, not by the formal decisions it has taken, but by 
the stimulus it has applied. In this sense, and in this 
only, it is a move to the left. 
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THE PACT 


Paris, September 30th. 
Neo in France nor in Germany does there 


TOWARDS 


appear to exist sufficient opposition to the 

principles of the proposed Pact and Arbitration 
Treaties to wreck the scheme. Herr Stresemann i 
apparently as resolved as M. Briand to obtain results. 
When the Ministers meet in a few days there is every 
chance that they will reach an accord. Many points 
remain in dispute. Difficulties will arise. But there is 
a general feeling that European diplomacy is too definitely 
engaged on its present path for a retreat to be possible 
The objections to the system which is to be set up are 
apparent enough, and they have been pointed out by 
many politicians in all the countries concerned. They at 
pointed out, however, with a weary air. The mood is that 
of men who are not convinced of the desirability of the 
proposals which are being made, but who are prepared to 
acquiesce in them in order to close sterile discussions. 
When the Pact and the Treaties of Arbitration become 
realities there will hardly, I imagine, be jubilation ™ 
France, in Germany, in England, or in the smaller 
countries. 

The advantages will doubtless be put forward speciously, 
but everybody will be aware of the disadvantages, 
above all everybody will be aware that the situation 
not have been fundamentally changed. A real France 
German rapprochement would constitute a fundamental 
change, and that is why the original simple idea of 6 
Franco-German political agreement respecting the Rhine- 
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jand frontiers was found excellent. But now that it is 
complicated by a variety of interlocking commitments, 
hich will perhaps bring France and Germany into 
eollision sooner or later on other issues, much of the charm 
has evaporated. In my own view there is considerable 
danger in the special guarantees which the nations are 
to give to each other; and the League with all its 
grandiloquent proclamations may hereafter be shown, in 
the most frightful manner, to have led us on the wrong 
lines. The Great Powers intend to give only specific 

tees, but in practice these guarantees may be less 
limited than they appear to be on paper. England will 
probably guarantee the Rhineland Pact and the Treaties 
of Arbitration which are to be drawn up between Germany 
and France and between Germany and Belgium. France 
means to guarantee the Arbitration Treaties which Germany 
may conclude with Belgium, with Poland, and with Czecho- 
Slovakia. There will be an attempt to preserve the right 
of intervention without delay in the event of a breach of 
the promises; and precipitate action may easily give a 
more general character to a local quarrel and render it 
dificult for any nation which is caught in the network 
of these alliances to remain aloof. The position of Italy 
is ill-defined, but there is some talk of a French guarantee 
for the Brenner frontier, in return for an Italian guarantee 
for the Rhineland frontier. 


The French seem determined to make their agreement 
with Germany conditional on a German agreement with 
the more Eastern lands and to link their fate with the fate 
of those lands. They desire two sets of negotiations to 
proceed simultaneously, and if they admit that they may 
be pursued separately, there will nevertheless be so many 
liens between them that the success of one will be dependent 
on the success of the other. This attitude could be 
described in a variety of ways: it could be called self- 
abnegation ; it could be called loyalty ; it could be called, 
if one admits the diplomatic and military importance of 
the Central European States to France, enlightened egoism. 


Both France and Germany are greatly moved by one 
consideration: they wish to give to the world (and the 
world is for this purpose chiefly America) the spectacle of 
a pacified Europe. Financial assistance may be required, 
and it is held to be necessary that Europe should present 
itself as a repentant and sober and serious person before 
its rich uncle. Perhaps it would not be enough to show 
that France and Germany have settled their differences : 
it should also be shown that Poland is on good terms with 
its great neighbour. The recent visit of Count Skrzynski, 
the Polish Foreign Minister, to the United States was 
extremely successful from this point of view, and the 
impression which he produced was altogether good. On 
the Allied side it is believed that the documents now 
being elaborated will strengthen the territorial status quo, 
and will make it harder for Germany, voluntarily renewing 
its pledges, to effect a revision, either by diplomatic or 
by military means, of the Versailles Treaty. This Allied 
advantage is not unanimously acknowledged. Neither the 
fresh accords nor the entrance of Germany into the League 
of Nations will really bind Germany if the German 
Nationalists ever obtain the upper hand and the circum- 
stances appear favourable to their designs. The Versailles 
Treaty and the Pact and the Covenant and the rest will 
be effective just as long as they correspond to the spirit 
and the purpose of the signatory Powers. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that treaties are only binding as long as they 
are not repudiated, and that when they are not in consonance 
with the realities of a situation they tend to become scraps 
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of paper. Sincerely does one find this diplomatic axiom 
regrettable, but it would be folly to ignore the teachings 
of history, 
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The German Nationalists fulminated against the suggested 
tying of their hands in respect of Poland, but they appear 
to be convinced that they will be neither less nor more 
tied. They hope, too, that the character of the Rhineland 
occupation will undergo some change. M. Jacques Bain- 
ville, the distinguished French Nationalist writer, in the 
Liberté of September 25th deals with this point with 
surprising frankness. He finds in the German tactics a 
principle which is “ very simple, very clear, and let us 
admit, of a logic which is not particularly German, for 
any other country would have invoked it in a similar case. 
“The moment,’ says Herr Stresemann in response to 
M. Briand, ‘that you accept Franco-German guarantees 
for the frontiers, the moment that confidence and friendship 
are established between us, the occupation of the Left 
Bank of the Rhine cannot be justified. How are we to 
refute this? If Bismarck after 1871 had proposed a pact 
to us would we not have replied: ‘ Begin by evacuating 
Nancy.’ The Pact must lead to the evacuation not only 
of Cologne, but of Coblentz, of Mainz, and of the Sarre. 
Herr Stresemann will immediately make this demand. 
and it will be the crucial point of the Pact negotiations, 
Indeed, Herr Stresemann already took up his position in 
his note of July 20 and this did not prevent the French 
Government from inviting Germany to the Conference. 
The German Minister will not have treacherously taken us 
by surprise.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Pact, in the eyes of 
Germany as in the eyes of England, must be bilateral in 
character, and should therefore protect Germany against 
territorial sanctions such as another Ruhr occupation, 
and separatist movements such as were encouraged by 
the French during the Ruhr occupation. If France has 
really some fear of a German attack, Germany has at least 
an equal fear of French coercion. Although in my view 
the repetition of such experiments as those of M. Poincaré 
is almost inconceivable, German apprehension exists, and 
to this apprehension can be addressed telling arguments 
in favour of the Pact; while German membership of the 
League Council should allay the last misgivings. It is 
surely premature to make any extended reference to the 
possibility of restoration of Colonies to Germany, but it 
would seem that in many German minds the demand for 
Colonial Mandates has already been formulated. The 
German desire for expansion will be hard to satisfy, since 
no country is likely to take the generous initiative of 
surrendering its Mandates in favour of Germany. On 
both sides of the Rhine there is developing a consciousness 
of Franco-German economic interdependence, and it is 
thought that a political understanding must be the com- 
plement of commercial agreements. 

This is by no means an exhaustive statement of the 
case for the Pact which has been put before the Continental 
publics, and which seems to bring the Pact into the realm 
of political certainty. The German expert, Herr Gaus, 
after full deliberations, assented to most of the precise 
clauses which were provisionally fashioned, and they will 
be examined paragraph by paragraph with the strong 
probability of their final acceptance in a form not materially 
different. Reservations regarding Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia will, it is confidently predicted in France, be 
swept aside. ‘ Otherwise there would,” writes M. Gauvain 
in the Journal des Débats, 


have been no Conference. Herr Stresemann has been obliged” to 
accept this combination because he knows that without it’ the 
advantages of the Security Pact would disappear. A refusal to 
sign the Arbitration Treaties effectively guaranteeing the peaceful 
settlement of eventual conflicts with the neighbours of the East 
and South would take from the Rhineland Pact almost all, its 
substance. It would leave Europe in the same state of trouble 
as to-day. It would stop the raising of loans in the United 
States. It would throw the industry of the Reich into a dangerous 
crisis. The great industrialists who direct the Nationalist Press 
will not expose themselves to immense risks. 
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Further on he writes significantly : 

One must recognise that on the one hand there will be no absolute 
guarantee for the contracting parties, but that on the other hand, 
in accepting the guarantee of France, Germany will not run more 
risks than in declining it, for on any hypothesis an aggression of 
the Reich against Poland or Czecho-Slovakia would inevitably 
provoke the intervention of numerous armies. In reality the 
stipulations required by France and her Allies scarcely apply 
except in regard to the procedure to follow in case of conflict. 
If Germany refused them she would prove that she wishes to 
keep the faculty of imposing solutions on her neighbours by 
violent pressure without the intervention of a third party. She 
would return to the 1914 theory of the localisation of conflicts. 

It will be seen that France and Germany, though not 
altogether under illusions as to the consequences of the 
Pact, are preparing to accept it as a practical measure. 
It would be wrong, however, to conclude this objective 
exposition—from which I have omitted any consideration 
of British obligations—without setting forth certain French 
objections which are clearly expressed but which are not 
for the moment pressed. M. Jean Fabry in L’Intransigeant 
has enumerated them. The French have not forgotten 
the Nollet Report of April 24th, 1924, on the German 
violations of the disarmament agreement. They have not 
forgotten the Herriot discourse of January 28th, 1925, in 
which Germany was represented as a military menace. 
They have not forgotten the Inter-Allied Note on the 
same subject of June 4th, 1925. Three times within 
recent months has it been publicly demonstrated that 
Germany is not keeping her engagements. Of what value, 
then, it is asked, is a fresh signature? Why do the 
statesmen cease to insist on German disarmament? Is it 
understood that the Allied demands, made in virtue of 
the Treaty of Versailles, have been dropped? Further, 
there are Articles 42, 48 and 44 of the Versailles Treaty, 
which qualify as a hostile act the erection of any German 
fortifications, or the temporary or permanent establish- 
ment of armed forces, in the Rhineland zone. Is this 
unconditional denunciation of preparations for aggression 
to be strengthened or weakened by the Pact? It is feared 
that it is to be weakened. Again there are clauses in the 
Covenant which seem to commit England much more 
extensively and much more definitely than anything 
which is now proposed. Will the Pact in superseding 
these provisions of the Treaty, these duties imposed on 
the members of the League of Nations, diminish the com- 
mitments of England, destroy the value of the Covenant, 
revise the Versailles Treaty, and ultimately abolish the 
League of Nations as the supernational guardian of 
European peace ? Such are some of the questions which 
are being asked in France. But on the whole they are 
asked in a mood of resignation without hope of a satis- 
factory reply. SisLEY HupDLEston. 


ELECTION ISSUES IN CANADA 


Orrawa, September 18th. 


WO years ago a visiting Cassandra, not devoid 

of political experience, to wit the Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith, recorded in her impressionist 
sketches of North America her sorrowful conviction that 
Mr. Mackenzie King, whom she had found a man after her 
own heart, would require all his courage and ability to hold 
his own against the forces which would be arrayed against 
him. To-day events are justifying that forecast, for Mr. 
King and the Liberal Party are committed to a difficult 
defensive battle in the general election campaign which is 
now in progress in Canada. The Cabinet reorganisation 
which he essayed is not generally rated as invigorating in 
character ; a quartette.of experienced veterans, including 


Mr. W. S. Fielding, for years Laurier’s chief lieutenant, 
disappear and their substitutes cannot hope to carry the 
same weight in the country. The inclusion of Mr. Marler, 
of Montreal, who has always been regarded as the chief 


mouthpiece of the Canadian Pacific Railway on the Liberg 
benches, and Mr. Vincent Massey, the President of a 
farm implement firm, the Massey-Harris Company, 

the final abandonment of Mr. King’s hope for a i 
alliance with the Progressives and his almost pathetic desire 
to conciliate the “big business” interests of Easter 
Canada. Under ordinary circumstances the entrance to the 
Cabinet of Mr. Massey, a rich young man who is a graduate 
of Oxford and has for his years a long record of useful public 
service, would have brought considerable strength. Buyt 
the general knowledge that he was transformed from a bitter 
critic of the King Government’s fiscal policy into a warm 
admirer as the result of a series of very valuable tariff 
adjustments which enraged the rest of the manufacturers, 
impairs the value of this particular recruit. 

The campaign, which will last until October 29th, is noy 
in full swing, and the roster of candidates is rapidly 
filling up. The Progressives have virtually renounced their 
ambition to function as a nation-wide party, and are recon- 
ciled to the loss of most of their Eastern seats ; but they are 
still a powerful factor in the prairie provinces, and if they 
can organise and sustain a vigorous soldiers’ battle they 
ought to hold most of their Western constituencies. Three- 
corned contests will be fairly numerous, and the Conserva- 
tives can expect to profit by them. At present there is 
scant evidence of any intense public interest, and it is a 
mournful sign of the stagnation of political life in Canada 
that the three most influential papers in the Dominion—the 
Montreal Star, the Toronto Globe, and |jthe Manitoba Free 
Press—find so little material for enthusiasm in any of the 
leaders or parties that they are each in their different styles 
pursuing an attitude of cold and critical independence. The 
defection of the Toronto Globe, however, which has long 
ranked as the leading Liberal paper in Canada and now 
finds itself unable to endorse the record of the King Gover- 
ment, will tell heavily against the Liberal party in Ontario, 

The Liberals’ line of campaign is that they have been 
following a path of moderate compromise on fiscal and other 
issues between two parties of extremists whose policies, if 
carried into effect, would shatter the fabric of Confederation, 
and that the averting of such a peril and efficient adminis- 
tration can best be secured by a generous endowment of 
the King Government with a clear majority. There can, 
indeed, be some sympathy shown for the position of the 
Liberals on the tariff issue, for they are being assailed by 
Conservatives in the East for ruining Canadian industry by 
their tariff reductions, and by Progressives in the West for 
pusillanimous capitulation to Protectionist interests. But 
the other counts, of a culpable failure to practise economies 
which the financial situation of the country imperatively 
demands and of a prodigal expenditure of money on public 
works for political ends are less easy to answer. The record 
of the four Liberal Budgets reveals an average of 
$407,000,000 extracted from the taxpayers of Canada, as 
compared with an average of $289,000,000 collected in the 
four previous Budgets produced by their predecessors. The 
Liberals therefore had at their disposal an average of 
$118,000,000 more for each year of their régime; but 
although shadowy surpluses have been claimed there has 
been no honest attempt to balance the Federal Budget, 
taxation remains at its war peak, and the aggregate national 
obligations have steadily mounted until they have become 
a subject of general concern. But what will deprive the 
Liberal party, as at present led and constituted, of the 
support of a mass of intelligent voters is the ingrained con- 
viction that its leaders are more concerned with the retention 
of office than with the furtherance of national interests. 

The most glaring example of this vital defect occurs in con- 
nection with the Civil Service. Responsive to the m 
of national idealism which prevailed —- the war years, 
the Coalition Ministry of Sir Robert Borden abolished in 
1918 the iniquitous patronage system which had been an 
age-long curse of Canadian politics, and placed all appoint 
ments to the Civil Service under the control of the Civil 
Service Commission. Undoubtedly it was galling to Liberals 
that this reform was inaugurated at a time when the Con- 
servatives had been in power six years and had filled 4 

majority of offices with their party friends; but it was 
welcomed by the country, and its results have been admir- 
able. Many Liberal politicians, however, have bitterly re- 
sented their inability to reward their supporters wit 
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itical jobs, and by a variety of devices the patronage 
system has been revived in an unwholesome measure since 
j921. Now Mr. E. M. Macdonald, the Minister of National 
Defence, speaking at Amherst, N.B., has declared open 
warfare on the Civil Service Commission with this amazing 
outburst : 

One thing I can never forgive the Union Government for and 
that is the creation of the Civil Service Commission. Expressing 
my own view I say that never in any country was there ever such 
abandonment of the principle of responsible government as there 
was when this system of providing for all appointments in the 
country by the Civil Service Commission was originated. 


And to make matters worse, the Prime Minister, speaking 
on the same platform, virtually endorsed these sentiments, 
for he criticised the Commission as a burdensome legacy, 
and expressed the view that its powers should be limited to 
examining qualifications and that the right of appointment 
should rest with Ministers. This deplorable advocacy of 
dimination of the most valuable reform which has been 
achieved in Canada during the last decade brands the 
Liberal party as completely reactionary in a vital depart- 
ment of policy, and the independent Progressive voter, who 
is fairly numerous in Canada to-day, will find difficulty in 
discovering any balancing attractions in the Liberal pro- 
e to offset this dangerous predilection for the 
“spoils” system. 
mn the Liberal side there has been some half-hearted 
advocacy of Senate reform, chiefly confined to the suggestion 
of an age-limit for our Nestors; but this particular 
cry has done valiant duty on Liberal platforms in bygone 
elections without any visible result, and the public has 
become completely cynical about it. On all sides there is 
a complete silence about Imperial and _ international 
problems ; Conservative anxiety to win seats in Quebec 
prevents any indictment of Mr. King for anti-Imperialist 
livities, and Liberal eagerness to retain votes in the 
lish-speaking provinces will check any ebullitions of 
nationalist fervour. Both the old parties profess a limitless 
wal for the maintenance of the State-owned railway system, 
and both proclaim an unstinted admiration for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as the main buttress of the nation’s 
economic structure. A policy of amalgamation simmers in 
the background, but any pre-election advocacy of a merger 
would be politically dangerous, for thousands of railway 
employees would scent a reduction of staffs as an inevit- 
able consequence. The King Government is also being 
assailed for the futility of its immigration policy; but 
Mr. King retorts that Mr. Meighen’s pessimistic wailings 
about the economic plight of Canada under the Liberal 
Government have penetrated to the farthest corners of the 
universe and kept immigrants from our shores. 

On the Conservative side Mr. Meighen and his lieutenants 
are delivering vigorous indictments of the Government for 
a varied list of sins; but their constructive proposals are 
largely confined to an increase of tariff duties and a more 
efective immigration policy. Since 1878 the Conservatives 
have never failed to win decisive victories when the main- 
tenance of the protectionist system was the paramount issue 
of an election. But circumstances have changed through 
the penetration of American capital into Canadian industry 
which has destroyed the old association of patriotism with 
local protectionism, and, moreover, the Liberals have been 
very, very gentle in their treatment of the manufacturing 
interests, and include in their fold many exceedingly staunch 
protectionists. However, the same factors—high taxation, 

istrative inefficiency and loss of pepulation—which 
Were responsible for the recent annihilation of Liberal pro- 
vincial governments in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
are also operating in the Federal field, and there is abundant 
evidence of a strong undercurrent of popular hostility to 
the Government. Ministers seem to sense it, for no less than 
four of them have deserted their present constituencies for 
what they regard as safer seats. Public sentiment may 
Soage before polling day ; but the present indications are 

t the Government is doomed to lose a large number of 
seats to the Conservatives in Eastern Canada without any 
Prospect of compensating gains in the West. 

But, on the other hand, the Conservatives can scarcely 
on to secure a clear majority sufficient to form the basis 
ota stable administration unless they can make a breach 
in the walls of the great Liberal fortress of Quebec, where to- 


day they do not hold a single one of the sixty-five Federal 
seats. The crux of the situation is whether French-Canada, 
despite its dislike of Mr. King’s flirtations with the radical 
Progressives and their fiscal results, has yet reached a frame 
of mind in which it could forgive Mr. Meighen for his part in 
the conscription controversy. Holding the view that such 
forgiveness would not be granted and was not deserved by a 
person of such radical proclivities as Mr. Meighen, a grou 
of Conservative “‘ Diehards ” in Montreal, headed by Lo 
Atholstan, the owner of the Montreal Star, recently made a 
valiant effort to organise for the election a local Quebec 
protectionist party, which would nominate candidates 
opposed to the King Government, but owning no allegiance 
to Mr. Meighen and ready to veto a second miership for 
him. But this movement has lately collapsed through the 
refusal of Mr. E. L. Patenaude, K.C., of Montreal, the de 
facto leader of French-Canadian Conservatism, to join it. 
Mr. Patenaude, who held Cabinet office under Sir Robert 
Borden, endeared himself to his racial compatriots by re- 
signing in 1917 rather than accept the Conscription Act, and 
he is to-day one of the four outstanding personalities in 
Quebec. His decision to accept a regular Conservative 
nomination gives Mr. Meighen for the first time a really 
formidable lieutenant in French-Canada, and prophecies 
are being freely made that Mr. Patenaude, who is a man of 
high integrity and proven political capacity, and what is 
even more < ~~ is completely trusted by the Catholic 
hierarchy, will do an invaluable service to his country by 
breaking up the political solidarity of Quebec, which has 
since 1917 destroyed the normal equilibrium of Canada’s 
political life and generated an artificial and unhealthy align- 
ment of forces. His chances of success, however, will largely 
depend upon the attitude of the Catholic clergy, who are 
almost to a man active and skilful political managers. They 
are reported to be greatly alarmed at the serious diminution 
of their spiritual flocks through emigration to the United 
States, from which the emigrés transmit either by corre- 
spondence or through personal visits to their ancestral homes 
corrupting influences, and if they can be persuaded that Mr. 
Meighen’s policies will keep the younger generation in the 
safe spiritual harbour of Quebec, they are not unlikely to 
throw their influence on his side. In that event the Conser- 
vatives can reasonably expect to gain at least twenty seats 
in Quebec and secure for themselves a clear, if narrow, 
majority at Ottawa over any combination of opponents. 
But if they fail to make any serious impression on 
Quebec, they cannot hope to do better than return with the 
largest group, and the situation which has prevailed since 
1921 would be perpetuated, with this change—that the 
Liberals would find themselves helplessly dependent upon 
the Progressives. The latter would certainly demand terms 
for their support to which many Liberals could not agree, 
and the collapse of the King Ministry would become inevit- 
able. Plainly, Mr. King foresees such a contingency, for he 
has already been talking about the possibility of another 
election at an early date. The Progressives, therefore, 
although reduced in numbers, may find themselves in a 
position of decisive influence ; but the real contest for power 
in this election is between the two old parties. The victory 
of either need cause no great apprehension or jubilation in 
Britain, for there will be no material change of policy. The 
Conservatives talk about raising the tariff, but the West 
has a powerful weapon in reserve in the shape of the slum- 
bering secessionist movement, which woul spring to life 
on the slightest attempt at fresh economic aggrandisement 
by the Eastern interests. 3. A. & 


THE LUXURY OF TOLERANCE 


“WT is not tolerant to tolerate the intolerable.” I 
| remember reading that sentence with great enjoy- 
ment many years ago. I forget what particular 

thing it was that I thought at the time was intolerable, 
but I was glad of a piece of casuistry that enabled me to 
remain a tolerant human being while refusing to tolerate it. 
Toleration—at least, such a toleration as will stand all 
tests—is among the most unnatural of the virtues. A few 
people are tolerant through sheer goodness of heart ; 


others are tolerant from a kind of spiritual laziness; but 
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it is only after centuries of experimenting with intolerance 
and finding that it does not work that human beings in the 
mass turn to toleration as the last hope of peace and 
comfort. Men who feel strongly about any ideal abandon 
only with the greatest reluctance the belief that there is 
something devilish in those who oppose them. Their 
first instinct is to fight the Devil with his own weapons— 
to fight him, if necessary, with the flames of Hell, as a 
preat revolutionist once put it—and the flames of Hell 
have never burnt more brightly than when borrowed to 
aid in the struggle for a great ideal. The Churches for 
generations set us a brilliant example in the use of the 
Devil’s weapons for the purpose of establishing the Kingdom 
of God. They could, if called on, defend their intolerance 
with the most excellent logic. Even to-day theologians, 
pardonably slow to condemn their forefathers, explain and 
defend excesses in the past such as they themselves would 
rather die than commit in the present. Some of them 
point out that there was not the same reason for tolerating 
the heretic in the Middle Ages that there is for tolerating the 
unbeliever to-day. In the old days, they say, the authori- 
ties acted on the assumption that heretics were “ in wilful 
revolt against lawful authority "—that they were “ apos- 
tates who by their own culpable act...... renounced the 
true faith into which they were baptised, breaking the 
engagements made by them, or by sponsors in their name, 
when they became members of the Church of Christ.” If 
tolerance has succeeded intolerance to-day, according to 
these writers, it is not because intolerance was then wrong, 
but because it would now be wrong in a world in which it 
ean no longer be taken for granted that a heretic or an 
unbeliever is in ‘‘ wilful revolt,” or that he is an apostate 
who has broken engagements made for him when he was 
baptised. These explanations are worth considering, but 
I think they are explanations after the event and that they 
ignore what may be called the human nature of intolerance. 
Intolerance, after all, is not a prerogative of the Churches. 
It is not even a prerogative of established authorities. Ail 
bodies of men, religious and secular, are capable of it who 
believe that there is a short, swift way of permanently 
crushing their enemies. Say to yourself that your enemies 
are wild beasts or vermin or noxious insects, and, when 
you have said this often enough to be able to believe it, 
you will proceed to the legitimate conclusion that all means 
are justified which will help in stamping them out. Per- 
haps, a religious man can persuade himself more easily 
than another that those who do not see eye to eye with him 
are noxious insects. But the politician runs him close. 
** Off with his head!” has been as notable a cry in the 
history of States as in Alice. A more natural way of treating 
an enemy than cutting off his head is scarcely conceivable. 
It was tried in England for quite a long time, and it fell into 
disuse only because human beings get tired of cutting off 
people’s heads as they get tired of nearly everything else. 
Besides, it is a game at which two can play, and the con- 
venience of a world in which neither side cuts off the heads 
of people on the other side began gradually to allure the 
minds of life-loving men. The idea of toleration grew up 
in a world that was utterly weary of intolerance, and during 
the last two centuries it has spread to such an extent that 
we take toleration almost for granted as one of the charac- 
teristics of a civilised man. Yet, at intervals, when men’s 
passions are deeply roused, we see the passion of intolerance 
reviving its ancient ardours. This is especially noticeable 
in times of war and revolution. We suddenly forget all 
the lessons of history and begin to talk as though our 
enemies were an indecent pest, which it is not only 
desirable, but possible, to stamp out for ever. Explain 


to us at such a moment that in the folly of passion men 
have all through the records of time had these illusions, 
and you but divert a little of our anget to yourself. Now, 
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we feel, is the unique occasion for justifiable in 
Our duel is with the Devil, and to tolerate the Devil wouy 
be intolerable. Revolutionists are especially susceptible 
the belief that the Devil can be put an end to with th 
flames of Hell. Revolutionists begin by trying to exty. 
minate the revolutionaries ; they end by trying to exte. 
minate each other. That is the worst of intolerance, } 
becomes a habit. Having crushed its enemies, it has to fing 
new enemies to crush. A revolutionary who becomes toler. 
ant is regarded by many of his fellow-revolutionaries as ap 
apostate from an ideal. 

It is difioult to say whether idealists or their opposites 
have shown the greater intolerance throughout history, 
Religious intolerance and revolutionary intolerance ap 
both touched with a kind of idealism, and even the 
intolerance of statesmen is usually associated with 
ideal, whether of loyalty to a king or of stable govem. 
ment. It is as an idealist that Mussolini in his lates 
speech claims the right to be intolerant. He is not» 
tyrant, moved by vanity, he declares, but the apostle of 
a new ideal. “If,” he adds, “the declining faiths may 
permit themselves the luxury of being tolerant, the rising 
faith must necessarily be intolerant and intransigent,” 
And so he promises to pursue with clubs and with swords 
all those who would upset the Fascist State. Some such 
theory of intolerance, I fancy, is finding adherents in 
most civilised countries to-day. The passionate belief 
that a Fascist State or a Communist State would abolish 
most of the public wrongs of mankind has given birth to 
the burning conviction that the opponents of Fascism 
or Communism, as the case may be, are the enemies of 
what Communists and Fascists mistake for Heaven. 
Tolerance seems to both of them weakness. To be 
tolerant would be merely to guarantee the security of the 
architects of ruin. How much better to make things s 
uncomfortable for the architects of ruin that they will 
for their own sakes subside into dumb and acquiescent 
citizens! Nor, according to the Fascist theory, is it enough 
to be intolerant of those who attempt by force to prevent 
the establishment of the perfect State. It is also necessary 
to be intolerant of those who make use of the more 
treacherous weapons of reason and argument. Hence, 
when Farinaceci made the most sensational of his speeches 
last Easter, he advocated the revival of the death penalty 
and punishment by exile, not against opponents who had 
committed crimes, but against those who were guilty of 
no crime but the crime of opposition. It is all plausible 
enough as a theory, but, in practice, it is a theory that 
has never worked very well for long. The happiest countries 
have been those which have settled down into some kind 
of tolerance—in which men have come to recognise that, 
though opponents are nuisances, they are nuisances that 
it is on the whole ‘more convenient to bear with them 
than to exterminate. The intolerant man, indeed, has 
not learnt the last secret of government, which is to make 
it easy for his opponents to live comfortably under 8 
government of which they disapprove. The happiest 
countries are those in which the opposition is least unhappy. 
That, indeed, is one of the tests of good government. 
It is possible to go farther than this and to contend that 
a well-governed country is governed not only by the 
Government of the day but by the opposition. England 
long ago discovered the truth of the paradox that the 
next worst thing to having a weak Government is having 
a weak opposition—that the opposition, indeed, so far 
from being the Government’s worst enemy, is the Gover- 
ment’s best friend. So true is this that, if Mussolini as 
the result of a campaign of intolerance, succeeded in crushing 

the Italian opposition out of existence, his party W 
have to invent a new opposition to take its place. There 
is always an opposition within the ranks of every party 
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itself. There is an opposition within the brain of every 
givilised human being. When a man crushes the opposition 
in his own brain, he does violence to himself and loses his 
intellectual freedom. And when a country crushes its 
opposition by violence, it, too, must pay for it with the 
loss of its freedom. At the same time, during 

, revolution, intolerance undoubtedly provides excellent 
fuel for keeping the fires of faith alive. One of the problems 
of idealistic leaders is how to inspire their followers with 
faith without at the same time inspiring them with 
intolerance. Intolerance seems at times to be an almost 
inseparable accident of faith except in such saints as 
to be saints. There has certainly never been a 

yiolent revolution carried through without the aid of 
intolerant men. But may it not be that the intolerant 
men, having made the revolution, end by destroying it? 
Their intolerance ultimately becomes intolerable to short- 
lived men who desire a little peace before they die, and, 
for the sake of the luxury of tolerance, the fruits of the 
revolution are surrendered into the hands even of a despot. 
Probably it is only those who take short views who believe 
much in the efficacy of intolerance. The masters of the 
knowledge of human nature—Shakespeare and the rest— 
have never praised it. They know that it is a vice, and 
that it is a form of egoism—the egoism of men who cannot 
come to terms with those who differ from them in a world 
in which it is almost impossible to know anything for 
certain. Intolerant men, whether in church or in politics, 
hate their opponents far less as enemies of God and the 
State than as a challenge to themselves. I never yet knew 
a vehemently intolerant man who was not personally vain. 
Ifhe had been able to exterminate his enemies, they would 
have been a sacrifice, not to his idealism, but to his egoism. 

Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
FRANCE AND POLAND 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTrEesMANn. 

Sm,—You have so ably answered my critic, Mr. J. H. Harley, 
that I would have nothing to add did not the opportunity 
present itself of pointing out how far even so experienced a 
writer as Mr. Harley can be led astray by his sympathies for 
4 particular country and by his preconceived ideas. The exact 
passage to which Mr. Harley takes exception contains (if I 
have counted aright) fifty-four words. I wrote in two sentences : 
“For instance, Germany is disarmed by the Versailles Treaty, 
but she must assist in the application of sanctions if only by 
affording passage to French troops across her territory in the 
event (let us say) of an attack by Russia on Poland. She 
would, thus disarmed and helpless, place herself in opposition 
to Russia.”” I should have thought that as a statement of a 
German objection, which I do not necessarily admit to have 
much more than a theoretical validity, this assertion was 
unexceptional. Mr. Harley has elaborated it in the most 
extraordinary manner. He employs phrases which are totally 
unjustified. I am accused of “dishing up” some “ ancient 
arguments” which have “lost novelty.” Even were it true 
that they have been repeated ad nauseam, I am surely entitled 
Ma general article of three columns to refer to them in two 
short sentences. Novelty ‘has nothing to do with truth or 
foree. I do not “ proceed to outline the terrible consequences ”” ; 
Ido not give a “ culminating picture of a Germany helplessly 
held in the iron clutches of Russia”; and therefore, whether 
the picture is “ original” or not, it comes out of Mr. Harley’s 
imagination. I can assure Mr. Harley that I do not write 
“hastily” or “ glibly,” but it is apparent that he has read 
both hastily and glibly. 

description of a French march across German territory 

to protect Poland as a “fantastic idea” is an admirable 
‘xample of diplomatic forgetfulness. Can Mr. Harley not 
the recent French claim to be allowed to take single- 
handed action on behalf of Poland? Can he not recall the 
ussions about the Rhineland’s becoming an “ iron curtain ” 
‘gainst the French troops? If ever a protest was made publicly 
and loudly, it was made in this matter. Nevertheless I have 


personally, in the columns of Taz New STATESMAN, expressed 
the view that in fact the French would hesitate to send troops 
out of their own country ; and if Mr. Harley did me the honour 
of reading my articles regularly, he would know that in this 
connection I referred to the withdrawal of French troops ten 
kilometres from the frontier in 1914 as an illustration of what 
is likely to occur again in the event of a Franco-German quarrel. 
But such a presumed future shrinking from responsibilities does 
not, for immediate purposes, destroy the present cheerful 
assumption of responsibilities. The “fantastic idea’ must 
be attributed to France. 

There was of course much more in my article than the two 
sentences which have thus been magnified; and I am afraid 
that my observations on the ineffectiveness of the League of 
Nations, the danger of sanctions, the menace of pacts which 
may involve us in a spider’s web of wars, have helped to arouse 
the indignation of Mr. Harley. 

By the way, what is the “ necessary connection between 
Germany’s admission into the League and her promise to 
keep the peace ’ ?—Yours, etc., 

Paris. 

September 30th. 


P. R. IN THE FREE STATE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—It is yet much too soon to attempt an exhaustive review 
of the result of our recent Senate Elections. Will you, however, 
permit me to contradict a statement which appears in your issue 
of the 19th inst. by “‘ An Irish Correspondent.” He states that, 
of 1,700 people in the recent election in a Dublin suburban area 
700 marked their papers with crosses ; that 500 omitted to indi- 
cate a first preference ; and that 500 handed in blank papers. 
Nothing even remotely approximating to this statement can 
be justified. There is, in fact, no case in any recent election in 
Dublin where even 5 per cent. of voters failed to mark their 
papers correctly. 

But perhaps the best method of refuting your correspondent’s 
suggestions is simply to state that the proportion of spoiled 
papers in the recent Senate Elections—where voters were called 
upon to make selections from seventy-six names—is less than 
4 percent. In many constituencies it was less than 2 per cent.— 
Yours, etc., 


SisLey HuDDLESTON. 


E. A. Aston, Hon. Secretary. 

The P. R. Society of Ireland, 

66 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 
September 23rd. 

[* An Irish correspondent” writes: “ The area referred to 
in the article was Rathmines, and the official record gives the 
number of spoiled votes in the township as 1,800—not 1,700 as I 
stated. If Mr. Aston, instead of relying on his imagination, 
will consult the records he will find that these votes were spoiled 
as I have stated: (a) by handing in blank papers; (b) by the 
substitution of crosses for numbers; (c) by failure to mark 
preferences in sequence.’”’—Eb. N.S.] 


THE HEALTH OF THE MINER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 19th inst. Mr. Ritchie, replying 
to the points raised by “ Lens,” surely overreaches himself 
when he states that “* as a medical man your contributor should 
know that statistics also show mining to be one of the healthiest 
of atl occupations ”’ (the italics are his), and to make the state- 
ment more emphatic refers to Dr. Haldane’s evidence before 
the Sankey Commission. 

The belief prevails evidently, in circles where it should be 
least expected, that mining is one of the “ healthiest ” occupa- 
tions. Mr. Ritchie has hitherto occupied a position of 
responsibility and authority, and his statement must necessarily 
carry great weight with those who have not had any occasion 
to examine the statistical evidence which is available. 

In a series of lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Institute of Actuaries by the present Government Actuary, 
Sir Alfred Watson, it was pointed out that “ the average weeks 
of sick pay of colliers were 1.62 per member per annum taking 
all ages, while the average weeks of sick pay of all other classes 
were 1.20. I satisfied myself,” he states, “ that the age dis- 
tribution was practically the same in both groups. The colliers 
had a great amount of sickness liability due to compensated 
accident cases, the average being 1.29 weeks per annum, while 
the other classes had an average of only 0.21 of a week. The 
purely sickness experience thus showed an excess in the case 


of the miner of about 35 per cent., whilst his industrial accident 
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liability was about six times the average of the other classes. 
. . « There is more sickness proper among the heavier risk 
occupations than among the normal grades, and this illustrates 
the fallacy . . . that if the industrial accident liability is 
eliminated everybody is brought to the normal condition, 
justifying equality of financial treatment.” 

Dealing on another occasion with the same subject, he has 
placed on record the experience of particular groups in the 
increasing order of their incidence : 


1. General occupations at age 30 oe -- 0.918 weeks 
2. Outdoor building trade at age 30 .. a See a 
8. Quarry workers, iron, steel, etc., atage 30 1.736 __,, 


At the age of 40 the miners’ sickness experience increased to 
2.528 weeks; at 50 to 4.391; at 60 to 9.076; and at 69 
fluctuated between 9.155 and 17.546 weeks. 

The result of the 1918 valuation substantially confirms these 
figures, as there was not a single ‘* Miners’ Society”’ of any 
magnitude able to pay additional benefits in either cash or 
kind. 

In the recent inquiry conducted by the Medical Research 
Council into the problem of “‘ The Nutrition of Miners and 
their Families” they express the opinion that in four out of 
five districts subjected to the test “‘ the children measured 
were, in respect of weight, slightly below the county average,” 
and of the assessed number of calories which they fixed as 
representing the required number to enable the miner to do 
a strenuous day’s work they report that “in none of the 
districts is this figure attained.” These facts reveal the injury 
which the industry inflicts on the adult miner and his offspring, 
and makes the former an immediate and the latter a future 
liability. 

At the present moment the Medical Research Council is con- 
ducting an investigation into the sickness experience of miners. 
The purpose of the investigation is ‘“‘ not merely to establish 
the fact that tre sickness among miners is excessive ” as “* that 
may be taken i be proved by past investigations,” but to 
ascertain the cause of the high sickness experience. 

It is obvious that the miner, owing to the strenuous nature 
of his calling, is compelled to relinquish his work at the onset 
of the disease and is unable to resume until he feels thoroughly 
well equipped to undertake the arduous task of coal getting. 
In other callings of a less exacting character they are able to 
continue at work for a longer interval at the inception of their 
illness and to resume at a certain stage of recovery which does 
not represent their normal degree of physical fitness. 

If any reliance can be placed on the Government Actuary’s 
figures, or the Medical Research Council’s investigations, clearly 
Mr. Ritchie is completely out of his depth.—Yours, etc., 

62 Robertson Street, JAMES GOLD, 

Glasgow. Secretary Scottish Miners’ Friendly Society. 
September 24th. 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—You will perhaps allow me to make some observations 
on the article, entitled ‘‘ The Miner’s Health,” which appeared 
in your issue of the 5th ult. When I state that I have spent 
some thirty-five years as a doctor among the miners of 
County Durham it will be admitted that I know something 
about the miner’s life and work, and all that concerns him. 

But I confess that “Lens,” from his ‘‘fortnight’s experience 
in a mining village,” has opened my eyes to my ignorance. For 
example, it never struck me that the work of a coalminer “ is 
not really fit for mankind,” that “‘ the thing is fundamentally 
monstrous,” and so forth, for I have known hundreds of men go 
forth year after year to do that work “‘ whistling as they went,” 
men who have confessed to me that they preferred that work 
to any other kind of manual labour, and who have returned to 
it again and again after a spell at other occupations. ‘‘ There 
is no accounting for tastes,” ‘‘ Lens”’ will say, but surely there must 
be something in the free life the miner leads underground, the 
absence of constant supervision by the “ boss” as in other 
occupations, the “ go as you please so long as you get the coal 
out ” style of working that attracts and holds the miner to his 
job, despite its arduousness and undoubted danger. Certainly 
the miners as a class do not seem to bear the Curse of Adam on 
their brows, for they are as hearty and jovial a set of men as 
will be found in any industry in the country. The reason of 
this, in my opinion, is that mining work, although laborious and 
dangerous, is not unhealthy, but, on the contrary, the regular 
routine nature of the occupation and the muscular effort it 
involves make for health and develop a strong’ and vigorous 
constitution in those who follow it. And in the miners’ case 
with the robust and healthy body goes the jocund and contented 





— 


spirit. Miners as a rule are a hardy set of men who, d 

nature of their work, enjoy a high standard of health and show g 
mortality rate much below the average of manual 
gencrally. Their “‘ Occupational Diseases,” although . 
raily disabling do not shorten life. They are very free from 
Tuberculosis, and are not specially prone to respiratory diseage 
as one might expect from their conditions of work. Muscula, 
rheumatism, lumbago, etc. are their besetting ailments, and 
are responsible for the largest part of their invalidity. Minery 
nystagmus, to which “Lens” refers, affects only a very sma 
proportion of miners and chiefly those working at the coal face. 
Its chief cause is bad illumination of the working places, by 
there are other contributory factors—e.g., thickness of the coq) 
seam, faulty postures at work, congenital eye defects, et, 
Whether “the men who own and work the mines” are 

sible for the defective illumination of the working places I am 
not prepared “ either to affirm or deny.” But there are obvious 
difficulties in illuminating working places in the mine, without 
at the same time hampering the hewer in his work and adding 
to the danger of explosions by the breaking of lamps, ete, 

On the question of pithead baths for the miner I agree that 
these would be an improvement on the customary method of 
“‘ washing in a tub by the fireside.” This is a matter, however, 
that recent regulations have placed entirely in the miners’ hands 
to decide as they think fit. Most of the new “ miners’ homes” 
have baths with hot and cold water to meet the miner's require. 
ments, but where these are not available and the miner prefers 
to wash himself leisurely, pipe in mouth, with a blazing fire in 
front of him—and his good wife at hand to rub his back down, 
why should he be forced to change. The main thing is that he 
does get his daily bath, and is perhaps the cleanest workman 
in the country, if not the healthiest. 

With regard to “‘ Lens” advocacy of the artificial light baths 
and their regular administration to the miner to counteract 
the effects of their underground life, I submit that his recommen- 
dations are both impractical and unnecessary, and would not be 
acceptable to the miners themselves. There is no evidence to 
show that the miner suffers in health through working out of 
the sunlight during seven hours in the twenty-four (thirty-five 
hours out of one hundred and sixty-eight in an average week 
of five days). Besides, what sunlight he loses at work is often 
made up for by his sleeping during the daylight hours. The miner, 
as experience and statistics go to show, enjoys excellent healthand 
his occupation does not appear materially to injure his health or 
shorten his life. Why then the need for artificial light baths? 
With just as much reason I might suggest that the miner be 
given a pint of ale after his “ pit shift’ to wash the coal-dust 
down his parched throat ; that he have his nose and bronchial 
tubes sprayed with an oily solvent to aid the removal of the coal 
particles from his respiratory passages—that he be given inhala- 
tions of oxygen to neutralise the temporary excess of CO, in 
his blood—and so on, and so forth. All very good in theory, 
but the miner has hitherto managed quite well without them. 
With the exception of the ale for which he has a natural and 
excusable weakness he would, I am sure, emphatically refuse 
the whole caboodle. 

Surely the coalminer has suffered enough from the “theorists” 
in recent years—from theorising politicians,theorising economists, 
theorising trade union leaders. But from the theorising Zscu- 


’ lapian, “* Good Lord deliver him ” !—Yours, etc., 


“An Oxtp Coxirery Doctor.” 
Stanley, 
Co. Durham. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING : A CHALLENGE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—The letter from Miss Gladys Burlton, published in yout 
issue of September 26th, makes it imperative that your readers 
should fully understand the substance of her complaint, and 
the real facts about the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

It is to be regretted that through a misunderstanding we 
were not afforded an opportunity of replying in the same issue, 
and we shall be glad, therefore, if you will publish this letter. 

Firstly, your correspondent, at any rate, has not been misled, 
for not only has she not bought the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
but she has not even written for a free prospectus of the work 
which we have offered in every advertisement, and which B 
available to the public to-day, free of all cost and obligation. 
No complaint has been received from the hundreds of pur 
chasers, who have had ample time to examine the work, but 
a few complaints to third parties, similar to the one in question, 
from people who have not shown the least bona fide interest 
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jp our announcement, have been broadcast, and most of these 
have been directly identified with interested people. 

Now to deal with the complaint. Some magnificent black- 
and-white and colour plates were inserted by us in the Persian 

binding of the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which other- 
wise is word for word with two other bindings of this new 
york, in which no plates appear. Of these plates, all the 
black-and-white, and some of the colour, are entirely British. 
There are a few colour plates in each volume on natural subjects, 
tL Birds, etc., which were printed in Saxony before the war. 
These are excellent illustrations of subjects which do not 
The whole of the Saxony plates were paid for some 
time before the war, before the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
was contemplated, and not one penny has been invested in 
sy foreign country for the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

We specially mentioned that the new Chambers’s is a British 
product, as many people are deceived in assuming that a 
British name means a British product. Apart from a few 

in only one of the three bindings of the Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, this work is all-British. 

If any purchaser of the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia up 
to this date has been misled by the plates in question, and 
is thereby dissatisfied with his purchase, we will not only gladly 
refund his money and pay return carriage, but also contribute 
£10 for each such case to any recognised hospital to be selected 
by the complaining purchaser. 

It is therefore with confidence that we leave this matter to 
your readers’ sense of justice.—Yours, etc., 

G. F. Krppie, 
Advisory-Director, The Waverley Book Co., Ltd. 
September 29th. 


{Had we been aware that the grounds of criticism were so 
slight we should not have printed Miss Burlton’s letter. Cer- 
tainly in this case no substantial question of “Truth in 
Advertising *’ arises, and we cannot think that that important 
principle is likely to be promoted by complaints of so trivial 
a character. We are reminded of Dr. Johnson’s remark (we 
quote from memory): “ Sir, when I say there are no cherries 
on that tree, I do not want some blockhead to inform me that 
there are two.”—Eb. N.S.] 


AN UNTRANSLATABLE PHRASE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. Charles Vince’s article dealing with translation 
and Rostand’s untranslatable line will be read with great 
interest. But is not the phrase in question only an extreme 
case of a difficulty that is, in varying degrees, universal ? 

There is a sense in which anything can be translated. We 
have agreed upon certain verbal equivalents in languages ; we 
have but to apply them. But there is a sense in which no 
phrase is translatable. And for this reason: that each language 
has a genius of its own, and that this genius is inherent in 
every syllable and sequence of syllables of which it is com- 
posed. All we can do is, first, to get the exact meaning of 
the words ; next, to feel the effect or poetry of them according 
to the genius of the foreign language; and then (retaining 
their face value as far as possible) to adapt them, xsthetically, 
to the genius of our own language. So that a good translation 
—of a French poem, for instance—becomes another thing 
altogether, an English poem. Some have thought that Carlyle’s 
Wilhelm Meister is better than the original ; that may or may 
not be; the point is that, in the opinion of judges, it is a 
good translation and is different from the original. 

Now as to the untranslatable phrase—Ce soir quand j entrerai 
chez Dieu. ‘*'To-night when I shall make my entrance in the 
courts of God” seems to come a little near it. It is rather 
heavy and elaborate ; it misses the superb arrogance implicit 
in the very brevity of the French. But it gives, perhaps, 
some idea of the Cyrano attitude—the inalienable prerogative 
of Honour asserting its rank in the presence of the Highest— 
en plume, the jingle of accoutrements, the Gascon 


The phrase presents an excellent test for the powers of trans- 
lation because, as Mr. Vince says, it gives Rostand’s Cyrano 
in half-a-dozen words. It is a wonderful personality. There 
S something of the new psychology about it: frightful 
pressions and repulsions, horrid complications and contra- 
dictions. But the difficulty does not lie in the complexity 
of character. What I would insist upon is this: that it is 
‘sentially a French conception and is, in an equal degree, 
involved in the genius of the French language. The case is 








a striking one; but it is this genius itself that can never be 
really translated.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford. 
September 29th. 


Paut Hoox#amM. 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAN. 

Str,—Ce soir quand jentrerai chez Diew—untranslatable ? 
Not a bit of it! 

“This evening, when I call on God,” or “To-night, when I 
drop in on God,” has just the bravura of Cyrano’s speech and 
is, I think, not a bit more flippant. If you think of what Cyrano 


might have said as an Englishman——. —Yours, etc., 
26 Highbury Grove, N. 5. 
September 26th. F. S. Furr. 


[If Mr. Flint considers that his versions are adequate, or even 
tolerable, translations of Rostand’s phrase, we can only say 
that we disagree with him. They are vulgar; Rostand’s 
phrase is not. Mr. Hookham’s translation seems the best that 
has been suggested. But the phrase remains, as he says, 
essentially untranslatable.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE BULL 


NE night, under the sharp sickle of a new moon, he 
() was born. The fields were white with a mist of 
daisies, and the young bull was white also, like a 

ghost creature in the dark world. 

Before he was old enough to measure time, they let him 
stay with his mother. She was warm, and he lay by her 
side in the soft straw, drowsing beneath the lick of her 
tongue, and sometimes he staggered on his uncertain legs 
and tugged at her generous udders. 

But they took his mother from him. They penned him 
alone in a square, narrow space, and he listened to her voice 
calling, calling him to come. His heart was wrung with 
grief to hear her anguished, insistent cry, but they would 
not let him go to her. Instead of her milky streams, a girl 
came with a shining bucket, into which she dipped and 
dipped her fingers for him to suck. But he knew it was not 
his mother’s teat, and he drew away angrily and sadly to 
the furthest corner; the girl grew impatient, she twisted 
his head beneath her arm, and forced it into the bucket. 
He drank splutteringly, and dribbled the milk over her 
print gown, but she would not let him go till the bucket was 
empty. Then she went away, and he lay down in the straw 
again listening for his mother’s call that never came. She 
was gone, sold to a distant farm, but he did not know that, 
and wept, thinking himself deserted. By-and-by the girl 
with the bucket came again, and this time he pulled eagerly 
at her dripping finger, nuzzling his baby head into her deep 
bosom. 

He grew a little older, and they let him out into the fields 
among piglings and young lambs. He nibbled his first 
buttercup, and it was good. But he never made friends with 
the other calves—he was white and he had been born under 
a sickle moon. 

The farm was close to the sea, and the gulls came fluttering 
in across the ploughland, wheeling about him with their 
curious, wailing cry. They screamed to each other of calm 
and storm, of ships that had been broken and sucked down, 
and they were encrusted from sharp beak to pointed wing 
with the salt of the sea. The young bull dreamed among 
them, a dream of a bull white as himself, swimming among 
snow-crowned waves, and the dream was strange and but 


half-remembered. 
He grew, and they pierced his nostrils barbarously, and 
ringed him with a gold ring. He was proud and splendid, 
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his eyes were fire-sparks, and between his horns the hair was 
fiercely curled. They would not let him out any longer 
amongst the young calves and the cows. He was turned into 
a separate meadow for a short space in the day, and after- 
wards he was shut in the byre, chained with a clanking 
chain to a ring in the wall. 

Left in solitude, the bull dreamed deeper, and always he 
dreamed of a white bull like himself, and the surge of the 
sea round his shoulders. But the dream did not end, and he 
knew it was scarcely half-remembered. 

At length, the season for breeding came round. The bull 
was of pure descent, and the names of his ancestors were 
noted down in the books of stock-breeders long since dead 
and gone. Many cows were turned loose to him, in the 
oblong that the shippons enclosed, and he took them all, 
begetting new generations, overlooked by the farmer and 
his men. But none of the cows with their large dilated eyes 
came near the soul of the white bull—his soul that sighed 
for the open sky and the open fields, and the understanding 
of a faintly-remembered dream. 

The summer days were long and golden. The bull, 
solitary as a ghost, fretted and chafed. The stone floor of 
the byre rang and sent forth blue sparks beneath his 
impatient feet, and he tossed and reared his great head, 
pulling at the chain and the ring. One day, a seagull 
swooped in on the straw with his mewing cry, and the bull 
sniffed up the sea-salt, and turned his red deep-set eyes on it 
with a fierce longing. He watched its outward flight towards 
the distant cliffs, and his restlessness and his desire increased 
—all that night he could not sleep. 

It was half-past four in the morning and a great commo- 
tion in the byre. There was a new dairymaid come, and the 
cows would not let down their milk. They tossed up golden 
cascades of straw, switching their tails from side to side, and 
their teats were hard and unyielding to her hand. But she 
was not impatient with them, striking their soft flanks with 
a hazel-twig as the dairymen did; she coaxed them and 
sang to them in a voice that held strange hoarse notes. At 
last the steaming milk squirted against the sides of the 
bucket with the stinging noise of vertical rain. 

Presently she came within the bull’s vision. She wore a 
white pinner, and the sleeves were rolled up over her elbows. 
Her face was pale and shadowy beneath the golden drip of 
her hair, and she had twisted herself a little crown of daisies. 

The bull looked at her, and he grew still in his stall. He 
looked at the clogs on her feet that should have been 
sandalled, and he remembered. O, once his horns and his 
hoofs had been gilded, once she had hung him with wreaths 
and garlands and climbed up on his broad back. He felt 
again the clasp of her small hands round his neck, the pull 
of the tide as he swam with her through the waves. He 
moved, and suddenly his chain clanked on the ground, and 
his eyes clouded with a red mist. 

But his dream remained with him. He waited hungrily 
for the steps of the milkmaid, stumbling in the heavy clogs 
over uneven stones, and he listened to her voice calling the 
cows to let down their milk. Sometimes she came close to 
him, stroking his huge flanks without fear, and winding her 
fingers among the branching curls on his forehead. Some- 
times she brought him bunches of sweet grass and butter- 
cups, and laughed to see the movement of his jaws. Every 
time she approached him, his dream grew clearer, his desire 
grew stronger. The sound of her footfalls and the sea-tang 
of the whirling gulls waked a madness in his blood, till, 
looking into her eyes as she fondled him, he thought he saw 
in them the dawn of remembrance. 

The summer increased in heat, the sun beat down, 
scorching the grass, withering the flowers, drying up the 
springs. The bull, lashed to torment by the settling flies, 
swung himself from side to side, and buried his head in the 






i 


water-trough. He closed his eyes against the blue glare, 
and waited dumbly for the dark, cool night. 

Evening fell at last, sprinkling the pale sky with stars, 
and in the half-light, the bull saw the figure of the milkmaig 
crossing the yard. She glimmered like a ghost, with he 
head bare and her feet freed of the unsightly clogs, _, 
thought she paused by his stall and beckoned with , 
lifted finger before she slipped from sight into the outlying 
meadow. 

No chain forged by a human hand could have held him, 
In a silent frenzy, he tugged at his fetters, twisting ang 
wrenching until they snapped. He lunged at the heayy 
wooden door of the byre, and it splintered like matchwood, 
In a moment he was out in the deepening dark. 

His dream was no longer a dream, it was reality. He 
plunged through the dew wet grasses, with a full-throated 
bellow, on towards the meadow where the milk-white gurl 
waited for him with her coloured garlands to hang about his 
gilded horns. Tremendous exaltation swept him on, and his 
huge white form, his glaring fiery eyes and lashing tail gave 
him the aspect of some legendary monster. 

But suddenly he stopped in his headlong rush. Right in 
his path a blotted shape detached itself into two flying 
figures that ran before him with a thin cry of fear. The 
kisses of the farm-hand were still smeared on the dairymaid’s 
pale lips. 

The bull uttered a hoarse roar of anguish and defeat that 
changed to the fury of despair. Disregarding the clumsy 
outlines of the larger shadow, he pursued, head down, the 
skimming white form, and flung it sprawling against a squat 
stone wall. A second time he charged her, his homs 
entangling themselves in the flimsy stuff of her skirt and 
tearing it to shreds; he felt the soft warmth of her flesh 
against his forehead. 

He drew back for the third onset. Through a bloody mist 
he saw the milk-white girl throw up her hands at the immi- 
nence of death, and he ran forward blindly, the fragments 
of his dream goading him on like twisted knives. 

* * * 

They found him lying out in the long field next morning, 
and led him quietly back to his stall. The villagers 
clamoured for his execution: ‘“ A death for a death,” but 
he was a pedigree bull worth several thousand pounds, so 
they fastened him up with a treble chain and left him to 
forget. PHYLLIS MEGROz. 


Drama 
THE TRUTH 


r NAHE first play of Pirandello’s to be performed 

in English at an ordinary theatre is Cosi é s 

vi pare, or, as Mr. Nigel Playfair bills it, 
And That’s the Truth (if you think it is). Pirandello’s 
‘“‘ Parable in Three Acts” may appear to the London 
playgoing public as a revelation and to the philosopher 
or student of philosophy as an elaborate illustration 
of a platitude. It depends entirely upon one’s educa- 
tion how one looks at it, because this parable belongs 
to what de Quincey long ago described as the literature 
of knowledge, as contrasted with the literature of 
power. Given a certain degree of native intelligence, 


given the wits to understand an argument, then the 
effect of And That’s the Truth is in inverse proportion 
to the degree of knowledge in the audience. The 
literature of knowledge, or, as we in these days wou 

probably prefer to put it, of ideas, owes the majo 
part of its effect to the novelty of its ideas. If the 
idea is not new to us how can we be interested ? 


Even 
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if we had temporarily forgotten it and realise it anew 
with a certain amount of pleasure, that pleasure will 
not endure beyond the first immediacy of the reminder. 
We shall not sit still through three hours while it is 
being rubbed in as though we were Seotsmen presented 
with an unusually subtle joke. Can one imagine the 
jate Mr. F. H. Bradley, author of Appearance and 
Reality, sitting patiently through a performance of 
And That’s the Truth? It is perhaps impossible to 
imagine. But we are not all Bradleys, nor even are 
we all capable of reading Appearance and Reality ; 
so Signor Pirandello steps in and presents us with an 
idea which we ourselves were incapable of conceiving, 
and presents it in that easily digestible form in which 
Jesus used to present his hard notions to the simple 
illiterate fishermen who were trying to understand life 
as he saw it. 


If we were to judge of the degree of our education 
by our daily press, we should expect to see the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, filled to capacity nightly for 
for many years to come by an enthusiastic mass of 
men and women in the throes of that most wonderful 
of experiences, the birth of a new idea. It does not 
become us, therefore, to adopt a superior attitude. 
Pirandello’s idea may be a very old idea; it may be 
one of the most ancient of platitudes. All the young 
men who have been to a University may have heard 
of it. But nowhere in the life around us do we see 
any sign that this is so. On the contrary, all men 
act as if the truth indeed existed, the intelligent as 
if they possessed it and the stupid as if they hoped 
to possess it. Ten writers give their ten “ religions ” 
in the Daily Express for a lump sum down each, and 
the proprietors of the Daily Express sell these receipts 
to about a million people at a penny each, like so 
many pills of religious truth. This would seem to 
indicate that Signor Pirandello’s “* idea ” is, in addition 
to being not new, unsound. If there is no such thing 
as “truth,” the world is indeed very artfully con- 
structed, for seeking the “truth” is its one serious, 
unceasing occupation. In fact, every birth is an 
attempt of the parents—often, an unwilling attempt— 
to discover the truth. We all seek the truth; we 
can’t help it. Therefore Landisi’s mechanical laughter, 
the monotonous Hah! hah! hah! hah! hah! The 
truth! The truth! at the end of every act is either 
silly or much more profoundly ironic than it seems. 
And, taken altogether, compared with the sublimity, 
the terrible ghastly seriousness of the real problem of 
“What is Truth?” Pirandello’s play gives the 
impression of triviality; it is a frivolous, superficial 
handling of a great theme, because it is nothing but 
a box of tricks, an artificial contrivance of the 
intelligence which, put by the side of real life, is like 
a toy robot beside a baby. But nobody would deny 
that a toy robot is an amusing thing—much more 
amusing at times than a baby; but its power to 
amuse is limited because it is dead and not living, 
While it is no exaggeration to describe the baby’s power 
to amuse as infinite. Just as we roughly know the 


difference between living and dead things, so we know 
the difference between the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power, between intellectual 
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contriving and imaginative creation, The defect of 
And That's the Truth as a play is that it does not come 
On the other hand it is no crude 


completely alive. 


obvious puppet. It is very cunningly contrived, and 
some of its movements are such ingenious simulations 
of the motions of living creatures that we might 
excusably be deceived by them. Many of the passages 
given to Ponza and Signora Frola are examples of 
this, and as these parts have the advantage of the 
superb acting of Miss Naney Price and Mr. Claude 
Rains (who is one of the finest of living English actors), 
there are moments during the performance of And 
That's the Truth when our imagination is kindled, 
when the play begins to take on the flesh and blood 
of art and leave the hollow world of intellectual 
phantoms. But these are only moments; very soon 
we are back again watching Signor Pirandello working 
away at the wires and making his puppets go through 
their logical pirouettings and caperings, and very 
soon then we begin to yawn—especially if we have 
seen the play before and are familiar with its little 
devices. But our yawning gives place to irritation 
when we finally arrive at the dénouement and a heavily 
veiled lady, who is the heart of the mystery, the 
very penetralium of truth, appears and announces 
pompously : 

What’ The truth? The truth is simply this. I am 
the daughter of Signora Frola and I am the second wife of 
Signor Ponza. Yes, and—for myself, I am nobody, I am 
—whoever you choose to have me. 

One might be inclined to blame the producer for the 
completely nullifying effect of this obvious bit of 
hocus-pocus, as this speech might have been made 
very simply, very matter-of-factly without veil or 
mystification, and its simplicity might then have 
given us another thrill; but the producer is not to 
blame since the stage directions of the author suggest 
this miserable chicanery : ‘* Without removing her veil, 
she proudly casts a sweeping glance around the company 
and withdraws.” Here the Italian showman got the 
better of the Italian dramatist, tore the play to pieces, 
and blew the bits into our faces with a gesture of the 
most transparent dishonesty, foreing us to admit that 
at any rate he was a very good juggler. Mr. Nigel 
Playfair has taken great pains to emphasise the guile 
and artificiality of the play. To the average stay-at- 
home Englishman Italians are human caricatures 
rather than human beings, and so Mr. Playfair has 
caricatured the caricatures and his Italians are even 
funnier and more incredible than their originals. 
W. J. Turner. 


THE TWO DOCTORS 
(La Fontaine, Fables, v. 12.) 
WO skilled physicians, Drs. Grave and Gay, 
Met at a sick man's bedside day by day. 
While Gay was hopeful, Grave with grim 
authority 
Maintained their friend would join the great majority. 
The remedies they urged were contradictory, 
But Grave's prescription carried off the victory, 
And punctually th’ obsequious patient died. 
Each claimed the triumph for his chosen side : 
“* He's dead," quoth Grave; “th’ event confirma my 
view": 

‘Had mine prevailed,” quoth Gay, “he'd have pulled 


through.” 
Epwarp Mans, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. DAVID GARNETT’S The Sailor's Return 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) is a good story really 
well told and well written. The story itself is 

out of the ordinary and more than a touch fantastic, and 
yet full of human nature, such as people of any date and 
in any walk of life can understand. All sorts can share, 
too, his sense of romance, for it is the kind that makes you 
fond of objects round which it plays. In narrative he is 
admirably direct; in the invention of detail amusingly 
fertile ; in description vividly brief. There is a homely 
exact brightness about the details of the little pictures he 
paints, such as pleases us in Dutch interiors. Mr. Garnett 
possesses matter of fact age of mind. As a conscious 
craftsman (and emphatically that is what he is) he has 
been wise and wily enough to exploit it, and to guard it 
from contamination with the trumpery cleverness of this 
brainy and bewildered age. Such natural and yet culti- 
vated simplicity makes him objective in his methods and 
in his interests. (What a relief it is to get away for once 
from inner monologue and to see men as trees walking!) 
This precious stupidity of Mr. Garnett’s (to give it another 
name) which takes so much for granted and makes him 
serenely content to leave so much unexplained, inspires 
him to blend the odd and the ordinary in a manner at once 
soothing and amusing to the sophisticated, and entertaining 
to the general reader. 
* * * 


His last book, The Man in the Zoo, was not nearly so good 
—almost a failure in fact—because he was led away into 
being complicated and ingenious. This is fatal to Mr. 
Garnett’s true talent; he is a much rarer literary phenom- 
enon than a clever writer, and ought to remain what he 
was born to be, a simpleton with the finest literary taste—like 
Oliver Goldsmith, who, by the by, was a little too much 
overawed by Dr. J. and the eighteenth century. The literary 
simpleton can be, like La Fontaine, trés fin; indeed, much 
more deliciously, devastatingly sly than the intellectual 
can ever be; but such a one must not set out to be so, 
and he must never be criticised (I shall return to this 
point) as though he had such intentions. 


* * * 


The Sailor’s Return is the story of a master-mariner, one 
William Targett, who in robust middle life came back to this 
country in the summer of 1858, bringing home with him a 
blackamoor bride, a black baby, Sambo, a parrot, a few 
pearls and a little gold dust. The last possessions were the 
dowery of his “ Tulip,” as he calls her, who in her own 
country had been a princess. He proceeded on landing to 
dispose of this little treasure, and with the money he hired 
a public house in an out-of-the-way village in Dorsetshire, 
his native county. William Targett is a very sturdy, 
kindly fellow, who knows what he wants as a dog knows 
what it can eat. “Tulip” suits him, “Tulip” loves him. 
Life holds no surprises for him, only plain satisfactions and 
disasters. It holds no surprises perhaps because it is one 
long familiar surprise to him. He never looks, but forges, 
ahead ; careless, courageous, incurious, easily contented, he 
is exhilarating to watch. Mr. Garnett has drawn William 
very well indeed, and his good qualities reflect a com- 
fortable glow from the printed page: unthinking courage, 
a sensible childlike joy in things, toys, plans and contrivances 
and the formidable indignation of a good natured man. 
“Tulip ” is emotionally as simple as William, though her 
woolly head is full of queer fantastic fears, and they both, 
we feel, live together a reasonable life It is a sad enough 
story, but it does not damp one’s spirits. It is a 
work of art. William and Tulip are loathed by the village 
and condemned by the parson. Though they take anti- 
pathy with the unresentful patience that they take bad 
weather, though Targett is the most royally generous of 
fellow-topers and hosts, events quickly gather and thicken 
into tragedy. William can’t stand stones being thrown at 
“‘ Tulip ” or attempts to set his thatch on fire. When he is 
on the spot his fearlessness and his formidable yet placable 
anger protect her, but when he is away it is another matter. 








Finally, in a fight, his skull is kicked in and Tulip and Sam}, 


are left alone. She runs away and pays the captain of , 
ship to take her child back to her own adn. 24 What 
happens to her little black boy she never hears, and like 
homeless animal she returns to the only spot she knows, 
though she had been ill-treated there. She goes back ty 
The Sailor’s Return, which has passed into new hands, and 
ends her life as a drudge in it. The pathos of “ Tulip ” has 
the poignancy peculiar to bewildered and unresentfy 
suffering. It is never overstressed, but kept quietly matter 


of fact. 
a * om 


Mr. David Garnett is first of all a good story-teller, 
They are rare ; indeed, to one of them there are a hundred 
novelists who can describe vividly character, scen 
deathbeds, railway stations, kisses. The story-teller t 
you a story to interest and charm you. If you ask, “ Why 
do you tell me all this?” you show that you are incapable 
of enjoying his art. A story may have a moral, but it 
may be just as good without one. Stevenson did not 
write Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde for the sake of the dim 
moral implicit in it, but because it was a fascinating story. 
Now I read a week or two ago a review of The Sailor's 
Return which struck me as a splendid example of how 
not to criticise a story. It began, “ Mr. David Garnett’s 
latest story is as teasing a performance as we have learned 
to expect from him.”’ (By “ teasing,” the reviewer means 
that he has asked himself, “‘ What is the author driving 
at?” and has found no answer.) “Exactly what Mr, 
Garnett’s intention may be in writing this tale of a sailor 
who married a negress and settled down in a Dorsetshire 
inn we have no means of knowing.” (He had, of course, no 
more “‘intention”’ at the back of his mind than Mr. Hardy 
when he wrote The Three Strangers.) ‘* His reticence, 
no doubt, is permissible enough; unfortunately it does not 
help to make his theme more intelligible or his method 
more satisfying. Village ale and prejudice, country sport 
and morality, elephant hunting, prawn nets and christen- 
ings are quite serviceable material for a novelist who 
chooses to relate them to an organic imaginative con- 
ception. Mr. Garnett would seem to disdain even 
the choice; his sailor-hero, William Targett, while he is 
alive and eminently heroic, has no further use for getting 
drunk, for instance, other than to enable Mr. Garnett to 
say so. He does so in terms of the most scrupulous and 
charming economy, and he hardly does more. It is only 
his evident capacity to forswear so enigmatic a passion 
for fact which accounts for the readers’ dismay.” 
The charge amounts to this, that Mr. Garnett mentions, 
or dwells upon, things which have nothing to do with 
the story; that is really all “related into an organic 
imaginative conception” can ever mean; and in this 
case it is flatly untrue. The critic gives examples: 
** ale ”’—really, in a story about an innkeeper it is rather diff 
cult not to mention ale! “Christenings”: Target's 
second baby was christened to propitiate the parson—it is 
difficult to see how any incident could possibly be more part 
of the storyitself. ‘“‘ Prawn nets”’: Targett, we are cas 
told, to distract his mind, once sat down and s 
making a prawn-net—if he had lit his pipe the critic no 
doubt would have said “the pipe” was not “ related to 
an organic imaginative conception.” ‘ Elephants”: they 
are mentioned when Targett tells his brother how he came 
to marry Tulip—such hints of his life in foreign lands 
before he settled down in a humdrum village are a help 
towards understanding William and his predicament; 
the critic might as well have objected to his bringing 
home a parrot. And this is called “ an enigmatic passion 
for fact ” on the author's part! All that can be asked of 8 
story-teller is that his facts should be relevant, entertaining 
and convincing, which Mr. Garnett’s undoubtedly are. 
Notice, too, the hopeless attitude on the part of the critic 
betrayed in the sentence: ‘ William Targett . . . has 
no further use for getting drunk, for instance, other than 
to enable Mr. Garnett to say so.” William got drunk—t 
happened. Nodoubt he sometimes also went to sleep after 
dinner. Why, on earth, should the development of the story 
turn upon his drinking? It is a pretty safe 
whenever you see the word “organic” on a page 
criticism to be on your guard. 
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PUBLISHING IN UTOPIA 


geary King’s Poems. Edited by Joun Sparrow. The None- 
such Press. 18s. 


What are the qualities of a perfect edition of an English 
Classic? The Nonesuch Press is producing such good ones that 
it is tempting and not, I hope, thankless to ask in what way 

could be better. Clearly three things, to begin with, 
matter above all—accuracy, pleasantness to look at, and (a 
quite different thing) pleasantness to read. As regards the 
frst of these, the standard of correctness has never been higher; 
indeed the preciseness of modern scholarship is become not only 
glittle terrifying, but a little dangerous. Beauty of appearance 
remains a rarer quality, though we are learning to expect more 
from our publishers in this way, too. And yet here there still 
sem to be curious lapses in our sensitiveness. For instance, I 
cannot understand why, when no labour or expense has been 
on type and paper, each perfectly printed page of poetry 
should then be disfigured with a disgusting sediment of textual 
notes. Often nine out of ten of the variations recorded are 
insignificant: certainly not one reader in twenty cares whether 
they are significant or not. Why not, then, put all this para- 
ia by itself at the end of the book, instead of making the 
foot of every page hideous with symbols and figures and con- 
tractions, as if a hedgehog had littered there? Surely mere 
convenience might have suggested this. For with the critical 
commentary at the end, it is no longer necessary to separate the 
reeord of the variant readings from the discussion which is the 
right one; and the explanatory notes which everyone must 
read need no longer be cluttered up with textual criticism which 
by no means everyone wants to read. And to provide for that, 
after all, is merely good manners. It is indeed in this third 
essential quality of regard for the general reader’s comfort that 
modern editing seems to me chiefly deficient. 

Every editor of a standard edition should clear his mind 
at starting and recognise that it is his duty to serve and satisfy 
two quite distinct masters, the general public and his fellow 
scholars. Of these the first is not only vastly bigger, but vastly 
more important ; of course it is the scholars (on the other hand) 
who will review the work in those learned journals which give 
and take away learned reputations. An editor may desire to 
please “The Common Reader”; but he knows he will be 
weighed in the balance by colleagues with wits and tempers 
sharpened in years of controversy. And this tends to make 
men, not by nature pedantic, become so. It is true that these 
learned conflicts are superficially far milder now than in the days 
when Scioppius boasted that his critical pen had brought Scaliger 
and Casaubon to their graves, or when the malice of Steevens 
could send anonymous notes on Shakespeare to the papers 
in order to deceive and then expose Malone, or the agony of 
some philologist’s exasperation break out into the howi: “‘ May 
God confound you for your theory of impersonal verbs!” 
But this temper is by no means extinct : and so modern editors 
of English Belles Lettres are still far too prone to forget that the 
works they handle were written to give pleasure to the ordinary 
man, and that their business is to extend their author’s reputa- 
tion, not their own. Yet that was what Johnson realised when 
he summed up the services of Rowe in saying that at least he 
increased the popularity of Shakespeare; what Arnold realised 
when he prefaced his Isaiah with the unusual statement that 
his object was “to get Isaiah enjoyed.” To-day Rowe's 
Shakespeare is obsolete and Arnold’s Isaiah forgotten; but it 
would be a pity if we forgot also that essential quality of their 
vork in this antiquarian rage which is now giving us old- 
spelling texts so accurate as to be in places almost unreadable, 
introductions and commentaries where information essential to 
my intelligent understanding is mixed up with specialist 
minutiz which better consideration would have relegated to 
anappendix. I would have the editor of any not purely learned 
‘dition tread as upon eggs in the matter of being a bore, instead 
of being rather proud of it. It may be hard after years of 
some sorts of research to retain any sense of what has human 
interest, what has not: it may be hard for human egotism 
tot to imagine that a point it has taken oneself a month’s investi - 
gation to establish must be worthy of the world’s rapt attention ; 
but then who ever supposed that good editing was easy ? 

It is in the writing of notes that our editors frequently 









display how much better they understand dead authors than 

readers. Thus, there is at large among us still that type 
of commentator, especially on Elizabethan drama, who, cheaply 
trudite, quotes parallel texts like a Covenanter, and will cite 
you six passages to demonstrate that “ unwarranted,” say, 
means “ not warranted.” Still commoner are the commentaries 


that hold candles to daylight in one line, and leave impenetrable 
obscurities unexplained in the next. Thus, even Bullen some- 
where thinks it necessary to observe, when one character calls 
another “‘ pug ’’—** A familiar form of address”; even Pro- 
fessor Sampson, on an allusion in Webster to “ tennis,” warns 
us against the danger of supposing the dramatist was thinking 
of “lawn-tennis.” And so here, with Mr. Sparrow's King ; 
though the commentary is very workmanlike on the whole, 
the reader feels that he could well dispense with being reminded 
that “‘ maugre ”’ means “ in spite of ” in return for the informa- 
tion that is not given, as to the meaning of “‘old Erra Pater”’ or 
“Queen of the Ascendent” or “‘Ryot Apochryphall of Legend 
Breed.” Or consider one of the bishop's less clerical moments, 
when, in abuse of a friend’s mistress, whether real or imaginary, 
he exclaims: 
If a Fox cures the Paralyticall, 
Hadst thou ten Palsies, she’d outstink them all. 

Here, J. B. Mayor, for instance, would have given us a couple 
of pages of fascinating and useless information about the medical 
history of the use of foxes to cure paralysis ; and the commentary 
might have consoled the reader for the worthless vulgarity 
of the text. But the present editor, whose notes bulge with 
erudition of the inhumaner sort, gives us not a word explaining 
this. We too rarely find in learned works that wise discursiveness, 
that omnivorous interest in all things that are at once queer 
and human, which is the secret of the footnotes of Bayle or 
Gibbon or, in our own day, of Professor Zimmern. Indeed, 
it is not a gift acquired in libraries. ‘‘ He is now writing a 
Natural History,” remarked Johnson once of Goldsmith, “* and 
will make it as agreeable as a Persian Tale”; our grudge 
against learned editors is that most of them make a Persian 
Tale as ponderous as a Natural History. We may smile at the 
carelessness which allowed Goldsmith to insert tigers in the 
backwoods of Canada and be very nearly hoaxed into inserting 
a battle between Alexander and Montezuma in his History of 
Greece; but, surely, it must be possible to be more precise 
than that, without becoming so very prim. There is always 
a sort of sub-conscious cant in some people’s minds that it is 
beneath the dignity of scholarship to set out to please ; though 
one might have supposed that an aim good enough for a poet 
was good enough for an editor. And, yet, if an instance is 
needed of how little thought is sometimes given to the mere 
physical comfort of their ordinary public, it is enough to turn to 
the latest edition of our greatest poet, where for some mysterious 
reason the explanatory matter is so divided between notes and 
glossary that the miserable reader spends his time being hounded 
backwards and forwards from one to the other, as if any one 
not a professional juggler could be expected to enjoy reading a 
book in three places at once. In short, if modern editions are 
usually erudite, and sometimes beautiful, they are too frequently 
prepared with extremely little sympathetic imagination of what 
they will be like to read. 
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From this point of view the present reprint of Bishop King’s 
poems is certainly as good as that prelate deserved, and indeed 
rather better. It is carefully and very learnedly done; and, 
apart from the textual footnotes, the appearance of its pages 
leaves very little to desire. One's only wish is that the editor 
had been less microscopic about his variant readings and a little 
more careful about the text itself. Not that there are, I think, 
any important flaws—merely things like wrongly inserted or 
omitted question-marks—except for the serious misprint of 
“they” for “thy” in one of King’s most famous poems on 
p.7. Itis merely that this state of things does give the apparatus 
criticus slightly the air of an apparatus hypocriticus. As for 
the commentary, that it could afford to,be a little humaner 
has already been suggested. 

Henry King does not improve on closer acquaintance, either 
as a poet ora man. In his poetic garden, as in so many others, 
the anthologists have left few flowers to glean; and he never 
equalled that lovely and low-voiced lament for his dead wife, 
which is our first association with his name : 

Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed 

Never to be disquieted. 

My last good night! Thou wilt not wake 

Till I thy fate shall overtake : 

Till age, or grief, or sickness must 

Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves. 
Indeed, he never again reached the gentle mastery of the image 
that brings the poem to its close : 

But hark! My pulse like a soft Drum 

Beats my approach, tells Thee I come; 

And slow howe’er my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by Thee. 
It would, no doubt, be sentimental to feel slightly regretful at 
discovering that after all a few years later the author of this 
married again ; and since he loved anew, it was natural enough 
he should write new love-poetry to his later mistress. But when 
he there makes this direct allusion to the older love he might be 
forgiven for having in part forgotten— 

Henceforth I need not make the dust my shrine, 
Nor search the grave for my lost Valentine— 


one does feel that if the bishop had been a little more sensitive, 
he would have spared at all events this piece of self-congratula- 
tion. However, it matters little enough now; all we need 
remember of him is that he wrote some half-dozen poems too 
charming to be lost. When he was young enough to be direct, 
unhappy enough to be sincere, and sincere enough to content 
himself with the simple wit of brevity, instead of trying to 
be cleverer than God made him, he could write words that move 
us still. His true vein is slight, but pure. Above all he is a 
poet of partings; it is most curious how the singer in him 
never greets us so openly as when he is bidding some long 
farewell: 

Tell me no more how fair she is, 

I have no mind to hear 
The story of that distant bliss 
I never shall come near. 
* - ” 
Farewell thou dream of nothing, thou meer voice : 
Get thee to fooles that can feed fat with noise . . . 
* * . 

We that did nothing study but the way 

To love each other, with which thoughts the day 

Rose with delight to us, and with them set, 

Must learn the hateful Act how to forget. 


We that did nothing wish that Heav’n could give 
Beyond ourselves, nor did desire to live 

Beyond that wish, all these now cancell must, 

As if not writ in faith, but words and dust. 

But when King tried to catch a falling star, to be metaphysical 
or paradoxical or epigrammatical or satirical or political, to 
emulate Donne or to anticipate Dryden, his readers have, in 
the long run, a choice between sleep or nightmare. The tears 
that seem to flow so genuinely for his wife become there the 
“* saddest drops of Parentall dew”; and his grief for Mrs. Kirk 
drowned in the Thames takes the form of asking, in ridiculous 
indignation, of the river-god: 

Wast thou so poor in Nymphs that thy moist love 
Must be maintained with pensions from above ? 

His invective against his political opponents can have 
caused little pain to any but the friends who had to read them ; 
and his laments for Gustavus Adolphus or Charles the Martyr 
seem now mere whirlings of a windmill in lawn-sleeves, grinding 





a 


out its poor chaff in the midst of an unregarding gale. 

it is odd that the bishop should have sufficiently annoyed even 
a Puritan to the point of calling him “a most p 
malignant.” I shall treasure the Works of Henry on 
my shelf ; but there, in the magnificent mausoleum the Nonesuc, 
Press have given him, that prelate is likely to remain, for me, 
like another Mahomet, proudly entombed betwixt earth ani 
heaven until the Judgment Day, F. L. Lucas, 





THE KING’S ENGLISH 
Medium Aevum and the Middle Age. By GrorcE Gonrnoy: 


Notes on Fasci, Fascisti, Broadcasted, Virus, ete, S$ PE 
Tract No. XTX. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d, 
The Societys Work. By Rosert Brivces. S.P.E, Trag 


No. XXI. Clarendon Press. 2s. 


What is the Poet Laureate doing? A contemporary weekly 
was at one time prone to reiterate this question in view of 
Dr. Bridges’ apparent remissness in justifying the grant of his 
annual cask of sherry. The complaint was that he did not 
break into verse to celebrate national events. The Poet Laureate 
has, however, remained impervious to these taunts. He refuses 
to be topical. He will not sing of Mr. Baldwin’s pipe, or Mr, 
Churchill’s hat, He has let Hobbs’ 126th century go by without 
an ode. For he interprets the obligation of his laurels ip g 
different fashion. He has proved his mastery over the form of 
his art ; and it is with the raw material of poetry that he is now 
concerned, How can poetry flourish, if the language ited 
decays? It is the task of the Society with which Dr. Bridges 
has identified himself to maintain the high quality of the “ King’s 
English *—not from the literary, but from the purely linguistic 
point of view. 

According to the manifesto embodied in Tract No, XXI., 
two primary considerations have called the Society into being: 

(1) That the English language is spreading all over the world. 

(2) That we are inheritors of what may claim to be the finest 

living literature in the world. 

Now the history of languages shows that there is a danger lest 
our speech should grow out of touch with that literature, and losing, 
as it were, its capital, and living from hand to mouth, fall from its 
nobility and gradually dissociate itself from apparent continuity 
with its great legacy, so that to an average Briton our Elizabethan 
literature would come to be as much an obsolete language as Middle 
English is to us now, or as Homer and Aeschylus to modern Greek, 


A further development is reached when a literary language and 
a spoken language exist side by side, as they do in China and 
Japan, until (as will soon happen in both those countries) the 
popular style, a kind of pretentious version of the spoken lan- 
guage, with the aid of journalism and cheap literature, drives 
the classical style, with its genuine traditions of discipline and 
beauty, into the desolate regions of pedantry and antiquarianian. 
In every language there is this tendency to dualism—or diarehy. 
How can the classical style be invigorated with new words, 
phrases and usages ? How can the popular style be drilled and 
amplified by the classical legacy and example ? How can the 
two be yoked together in the service of the magnificent English 
tradition ? 

The Society for Pure English does not aim so high as this, 
for, as we have said, it emphasises its limitation to a linguistic 
task—to the definition and allocation of the functions and forms 
of words. But, by wisely focussing its attention on the conerete, 
it is pursuing in fact this abstract ideal—the preservation of the 
dignity of the English language. 

The Society believes that it has potent aids in certain modem 
developments, such as the appearance of the science of philology, 
especially in practical manifestations like the Oxford 
Dictionary, such as the growth of journalism in an age whe 
** most people read more than they speak,” such as compulsory 
State Education, the imponderable effect of the telephon 
and of broadcasting on articulation and accent, and the mot 
and more imperious demands of the forces of example and 
fashion. All these influences are tending to standardise the 
and sound of words. If left unguided, they will do so in # hap 
hazard and unsatisfactory manner; but if directed slom 
rational and xsthetic lines, the future of the Janguage (at any rté 
as regards the words which are its foundation) can be securedtos 
considerable extent. 

The S.P.E., then, offers an open court where new and doubtfi 
matters may be argued, and where ancient precedents may be 
brought to light. It promises to guarantee, so far as 
the scientific facts and to weigh the pros and cons in any 
question. Twenty-one “‘ Tracts” have now been publisbed: 
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They deal with such matters as English Homophones, Pronuncia- 
tion of English words derived from the Latin, Englishing of 
French words, Hyphens and Shall and Will and Should and 
Would in the newspapers of To-day, Grammatical inversions, 
** Briton, British, Britisher,”’ The split infinitive, Subjunctives, 
“Medium Aivum and the Middle Age,” etc. 

The last mentioned, which, along with Dr. Bridges’ manifesto, 
has been sent to us for review, is a typical sample of the careful 
and scholarly work of the S.P.E. It contains a very learned 
disquisition on ‘The Middle Ages”’—what they are, and how 
and why the term came into use. There is a note on the words 
“*fasci,” ‘“‘fascisti,”’ ‘‘fascism’—their history, and how in 
Italian the words have a logical connection and development 
which it is impossible to carry over into English : 

But whether we in England are likely to have more than a 
temporary use for a word that sums up, in virtue of its associations 
in a foreign language, the notions of co-operation, riotous behaviour, 
revolutionary activities, dislike of pacificism, scorn of neutrality, 
reaction from socialism, hatred of communism and belief in physical 
force and dictatorship is a question on which it is wiser to await 
events than to prophecy. 

This is the only lapse from philology into politics, but it is 
quoted to show that these “ tracts”’ are far from dry. Then, 
what about the new verb, “‘ to broadcast’? ? Shall the past 
participle be ‘‘ broadcast’ or “ broadcasted”? ? The Foreign 
Office (see Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the Soviet Note in the 
Times of November 22nd last) has plumped for “‘ broadcast.”’ 
Then, there is the question of nouns of multitude. Are they 
singular or plural? ‘‘ The Government, with the Clarke award 
before them, is yet unable to enforce it.” What is the matter 
with that? Yet in French there could be no room for doubt. 
“Le gouvernement n’a pas le pouvoir ....” English is less 
stabilised than French. So French is clearer; but in English 
there are more possibilities and greater latitude. This difference 
can be felt throughout the two literatures. 

But this freedom renders all the more necessary the kind of 
open court of Hague Tribunal which the S.P.E. provides. There 
is an enterprising evening paper which has given us what it calls 
a “ Turf Parliament ’’—a column or two in which all the world 
is invited to air its views on the Sport of Kings, and the chances 
of horses, and the mysteries of handicapping, and the pecu- 
liarities of bookmakers. Dr. Bridges and his supporters—and 
since we are all his supporters at heart, why not also in deed ?— 
offer similar facilities for the makers of another kind of book, 
and for the glorious uncertainty of the race for acceptance 
between different verbal and grammatical forms. He appeals 
for members and he appeals for correspondents ; and “ owing 
to the good sale of our Tracts hitherto, the Society’s finances 
are in a favourable condition and we can at present pay con- 
tributors of serious articles at the rate of a guinea a page.”’ This 
is what the Poet Laureate has been doing ! 


THE GREATEST SCULPTOR 


Pheidias and the Parthenon Sculptures. By P. Jonansen. Trans- 
lated by INGEBORG ANDERSEN. Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 
10s. 6d. 


That the creator of the “ Elgin marbles ’”’ must have been the 
greatest of his craft who ever lived, has been recognised by all 
competent authorities since the time, rather more than a century 
ago, when these works, recently transported to England, began 
to receive general attention; yet antiquity does not tell us 
explicitly who he was. Pausanias, who briefly describes the two 
now famous pediments, does not mention their artist ; Plutarch, 
who tells us that Pheidias had the general management and 
supervision of the whole artistic reconstruction of the Acropolis 
carried out under Pericles, does not state which parts of an 
enterprise demonstrably too large for any single human being, 
of whatever genius, he reserved for his own personal execution. 
It is then, strictly speaking, a conjecture which attributes these 
particular works to Pheidias ; but it is a conjecture very near to 
certainty. This is not only because we know of Pheidias, from 
many references in ancient literature, as the most famous 
sculptor of antiquity, while we can see that these pediments are 
the best of the Parthenon sculptures ; it is also because they 
present us with a concentration and sublimation of just those 
qualities which we find to characterise the whole work which, 
as we know, he superintended. Besides, it is not as if we knew 
nothing about certain other statues which were his beyond 
question. Even in ancient Greece, it would appear, sensational 
work counted with the general public for a little more than the 
best, and the fame of Pheidias rested primarily upon his two 


—, 


separate “ chryselephantine ” images of Zeus and Athena; » 
called because finished in gold and ivory, but with this furth. 
accidental appropriateness in the name, that they were of cology 
proportions. Two small copies of the Athena remain with som, 
other relics to give us a reflection, within limits, of the master 
style. Better still, in our own time Furtwiingler felicitously 
clapped a Bologna head upon a decapitated Dresden staty 
which it exactly fitted, and thus identified a copy of the bron, 
‘“* Athena Lemnia,” said by Pausanias and Lucian to have bee 
the most wonderful of all Pheidias’ works. From this evideng 
it has even been argued that we can learn enough about the style 
of Pheidias to conclude that the Parthenon pediments must haye 
been the work of some other transcendent genius. But that viey 
makes a bigger puzzle than it explains ; and such divergences 
there are can very naturally be accounted for, less perhaps by 
difference of material than by artistic development. Why 
Dr. Johansen’s book does is, in the first place, to show that the 
case for Pheidias is distinctly stronger than as it had yet bee 
stated. His argument is coherent and clear, and, while i j 
not too much so to be cogent. There can be little about pn. 
cesses, or indeed about any part of his subject, that Dr. Johansen 
does not know. He proves that the pediment figures were not 
carved directly out of the marble (as Michael Angelo is noto. 
riously said to have worked) but transferred to it, via plaster 
casts, from models in clay. What matters then is who made the 
original clay models (adding, doubtless, the finishing touches to 
the marble); and this was demonstrably Pheidias. 

But the interest of Dr. Johansen’s book is very far from being 
confined to this thesis. His work is mainly an independent 
study of the master’s whole achievement, as seen principally 
in the entire series of the Parthenon sculptures, rounded with an 
appreciation of his art. As such it is admirable, a most interest- 
ing and attractive essay, and marked in particular by imaginative 
insight, historical as well as artistic. We have in our time read 
numerous accounts of the Periclean reconstruction of the 
Acropolis, but none which brought the circumstances and spirit 
of that great enterprise so vividly before us as does this. A 
chapter on the life and character of the great sculptor clears up 
the vexed question of the date of his trial. But it is in the field 
of pure art-criticism that we think the Librarian of the Royal 
Academy at Copenhagen makes his most valuable contribution ; 
he combines to a rare degree a sense of the practical problems of 
the art with an understanding of its highest aims, and his 
analyses are at once subtle and precise. The book is agreeably 
printed and well illustrated ; but there is a certain incomplete- 
ness in a work of this scope which nowhere either reproduces or 
specifically discusses Furtwiingler’s “‘ Athena Lemnia,” to which 
it must naturally often refer. 

Our critic several times points to an affinity between Pheidias 
and Raphael. For neither of these “ is imagination the kerned 
of their art, though, of course, it is not absent ; they are rather 
artists of the form.” For both “ the ‘ eternal ’ in art, the classic, 
is above all the harmony which rests in its own equilibrium.” 
Yes, but it is an equilibrium of energy. Dr. Johansen himself 
well characterises “* the instantaneous life ’’ which is still apparent 
in these unique figures, weathered and mutilated as they are. 


DESIGN IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


The Year Book of the Design and Industries Association, 1924-2. 
Benn. 15s. 

The “ D.I.A.”’ was formed in 1915 for “ encouraging good work- 
manship based on excellence of design and soundness of material, 
an object to be attained “ through the intelligent and friendly 
co-operation of workers, designers, manufacturers, distributors, 
educators and the general public,” and its watchword was 
‘* Fitness for Purpose.” The names on its list of officers range 
form big industrialists to well-known artist-craftsmen. Not 
long ago its Chairman quoted, “‘ If a man can write a better book, 
or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbour, even though be 
live in the woods the world will make a beaten path to his door 
—and it is in that faith that the Association works. 

This record of the best examples of its members’ products 
during the year makes one think of that “ bonny ” book which 
the Earl of Warwick enjoys in Shaw’s St. Joan, as he 5 
“‘ Nowadays, instead of looking at books, people read them. 
There is little enough to read in this. A page or so of introduction 
and then to the business with no more ado, a hundred or 80 half- 
tone plates on good paper, well chosen, well set. ' 

The work illustrated runs from furniture to factories, from 
teapots to tip-wagons, with country-houses and sign 
pottery and posters, decorative frieze-paintings, cantee™ 
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Your Library List 





The Smiths - = «= «= By Janet A. Fairbank 7/6 net 
C/o Thomas Varzy, Esq. - - By Louise Valmer 7/6 net 
My Friend Toto- - - ~- By Cherry Kearton  3/- net 
Havash! - - ~- By Major W. Lloyd-Jones, D.S.O. 15/- net 
Nanook of the North - By J. W. Bilby, FR.GS. 15/- net 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln By William E. Barton 36/- net 








Unquestionably this is a great book. It eomes from America, 
THE SMITHS where it is already in its fifth large edition. It is the story of 
Ann Smith and of her husband Peter, from the time of the 
birth of her first child until, as a great-grandmother, she looks 
back at her life and exclaims: “ Life is all very well to live— 


but it won’t bear thinking about.” 


C/o THOMAS VARZY, Esa. _ itioe 08° oi 


srandy.” In the words 
of The Morning Post 
it is “ charming, and 
as unusual as its title.” 


Mr. Lewis Wynne writes in The Daily 

MY FRIEND TOTO Herald: “I find in this exquisite story of a 

. chimpanzee’s life—so tenderly and inimit- 

ably told by Mr. Cherry Kearton—much 

that is genuinely amusing, instructive, amaz- 

ing, and much that is profoundly moving.” 

And The Times Literary Supplement says : 
“ This is Mr. Kearton at his best.” 

22 photographs. 


! The Frontier Adventures in Kenya of Major W. Lloyd-Jones, D.S.O. 
HAVASH }4 A thrilling account of experiences with the furthest outpost, forty-two 
days’ march from civilization, and surrounded by lion, rhinoceros and 
elephant, as well as by dangerously hostile tribes. Major Lloyd-Jones 
was seriously wounded in rushing a native stockade, and here he gives 
the story of his terrible journey to the base, “ the like of which (says 
The Sunday Times) is not often to be read.” 

With 28 photographs and a map. 


This book, the out- 
NANOOK OF THE NORTH site cits ears‘ 
the Arctic, describes a 
year in the life of a 
typical Eskimo family. 
With 29 photographs. 
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offices, omnibuses, advertisements, stained-glass windows and 
modern Della Robbia ware, book-covers, glass, drapery-labels, 
fireplaces; and it is an object lesson that even omnibus garages 
are not to be despised aesthetically. 

We pick up in these days, with antiquarian joy, an old kitchen- 
pot from Spain or a snuff-pricker from Italy, and the commonness 
of the service for which they are designed deters us nowise from 
displaying them with pride. Yet antiquity-hunting is a cheap and 
obvious pastime, for only the best has received the care through 
a couple of centuries that will preserve it for our seeing. We 
pride ourselves upon our connoisseurship, but if we only dare 
trust ourselves with the old, have we any? It is true connoisseur- 
ship if we dare to walk about to-day without fear of ridicule and 
appraise these new things which are good; and it will never 
become a vulgar practice like the antique mania, for there are too 
few who have eyes to see. 

There is furniture here which would stop us with a halt 
of pleasure wherever we came across it. The present reviewer 
complained reeently of the few firms designing modern furniture. 
The General Secretary of the National Federation of the Furniture 
Trades replied that “ the large retail buyers, who dominate the 
position, are nervous of embarking on any design apart from the 
stereotyped Jacobean or 18th century reproductions. Our 
artist-designers are certainly alive to the situation, and it is the 

ublic which needs awakening.” That our artists are awake this 
book shows, but it is not so mugh the public which needs awaken- 
ing, as “‘ the large retail buyers, who dominate the position.” It 
is a happy sign of the turning tide that the L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, under an enlightened principal, commenced 
some time ago a course of training for salesmen and saleswomen, 
to educate them in value rather than price. Men and women 
from whom, it is hoped, will eventually be drawn those “ large 
retail buyers” in the distributing trades. With a number of 
sellers trained not only to appreciate quality of workmanship and 
material, but also—by study of those fine pieces of design which 
the museums can show—in the finer qualities of the eye which 
respond to fitness and beauty, we may hope in the future for less 
** nervousness in embarking on any designs but the stereotyped.” 
It seems a pity though that we have to wait for a new generation 
of buyers when the public are already in advance of them. 

What is the general trend of design in these varied illustrations, 
one may ask. Above all—simplicity. Whether it is in the case- 
ment of a window, the fittings of a chest, or the ferro-concrete of 
a factory. The emphasing of structural lines with only sueh 
phrasing of incident in them as will relieve monotony. Ornament 
as such, has disappeared, and the lines of construction as a whole 
have been proportioned so as to provide harmonious decoration. 
No one pretends that this is a new discovery; but it is one of the 
truths that have been forgotten for a long time. Clean line has 
been avoided and form misused. On top of it has been plastered 
a mass of unwanted ornament. It is as though subconsciously 
men had some sense of their misuse of form and so hastened to 
cover the shame of its nakedness with whatever fallals of orna- 
ment they could find to hand. 

We are really—in this new era of design—seeking relief in 
purity from the fret and hurry of modern life. Something simple, 
something that after the distraction of office, telephone, train, 
bus, and newspaper headline, meets us with calm, quiets us, 
heals by its simple rhythm. 

It is the purity of the Greek that we are returning to, but with 
different problems, different methods, different materials and 
different aims. The psychological approach is different. The 
building of the Greeks was perfect in itself, a complete expression, 
a thing outside man which though made by him did not need him 
for the completion of its meaning. The purest building of to-day 
is an extension of man, an expression of his activity only, in- 
complete without man in and around it, As far as that difference 
is concerned we never shall, and neither should nor could, 
approach the Greek; it would be a negation of the spirit of 
to-day. With the Greeks, fitness for purpose followed as a 
necessary accompaniment of the artist’s expression of his aims. 
With us fitness for purpose is the aim to be expressed. A Greek 
building expressed beauty of itself. The finest of our buildings 
will only express the beauty of some human activity. Greek 
buildings needed nothing. Our buildings need us. With this 
difference there is no reason why we should not agaim appreagh 
the purity of form of that day. 

Good design costs but little more than bad design when first 
costs are spread over the same number of articles. There are 
good artists if we will employ them; but the employment of an 
artist is useless unless we give our whole problem into his hands. 
The new Wnderground Stations are. good' examples ofthis, where 
advertising space and all else has been regulated by one pre- 


determined plan. The new Cinema in the Strand is an example 
of the reverse, where the severely designed frontage has dee, 
plastered with floral-wreathed lamps and crude and ill-desj 
electric signs, and the architect has been stultified. We cannot 
blame the artist if we do not follow him. In the same Way we 
cannot blame the retail salesman if we do not keep him up to the 
mark. Buying is a hard task, and we often do it, from wearj 
too easily. When we not only want but insist on good desi 
the retail buyer will go to the maker who can give it—and the 
chances are that he will be a member of the D.I.A. 


SHORT CUTS 


The Writers of Greece and Rome. By G. Norwoon and J, y, 
Durr. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, 


Pleasant as it is to read comments on the classics, we cannot 
help feeling that such books have of late been overdone, while 
studies of English, like Mr. Pearsall Smith’s Words and Idioms, 
are rare portents in the market. In the volume before us ye 
have under one cover two te booklets, on Greek writers 
by Prof. Norwood (138 pp.), and on Latin [by Prof. Duff (105 pp). 
Accounts so brief as these are, it seems to us, only useful tp 
the advanced scholar, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
authors concerned, and has already read, say, the Legacy of 
Greece and Pageant of Greece. Used as a cram-book, the volume 
may encourage superficial and even unsound views, as one brief 
sentence sometimes takes for granted a und of 
the reader may not possess. As Prof. Duff marks the quantities 
on proper names, he writes apparently for beginners in Latin; 
but what will they want to know of an obscure person like 
Gallus or other mere nominis umbre ? 

Prof. Norwood’s Introductory Outline is followed by fourteen 
chapters on writers, but he has not found room for one on 
Plutarch, whom he describes as “the greatest exponent of 
Greco-Roman civilization and culture,” or on “the great 
Anthology which we now possess.”” What he has done, however, 
is treated with delightful enthusiasm and a real aptitude for 
summarising an influence in a few words, and selecting vivid 
bits for translation. He quotes Prof. Murray’s inspired rendering 
from the Oedipus at Colonus, which gives some idea of the magic 
of Sophocles, and Xenophon’s characteristic remark about the 
beauty of a well-arranged row of shoes. Unlike the arid 
teachers of an earlier generation, he is always ready with English 
comparisons, which, for instance, add to the understanding of 
Pindar’s force and difficulty. He supposes a critical knowledge 
of English poetry when he says of Plato’s Symposium that 
“this is his more glorious Endymion.” But Keats himself 
confessed the immaturity of his work, and Plato had no cause 
to regard his “ beautiful achievement” as touched with the 
mawkishness of adolescence, even if in later life he may have 
been too austere to like it. Prof. Norwood says of Plato's 
idea of philosopher-rulers: 

When his desire was fully realised in Marcus Aurelius the results 
to human happiness were small, and it is signifieant. from several 
points of view that the Stoic Emperor persecuted the Christians. 


It is not so significant from the despotic point of view as the 
ordinary reader may think; and he can turn to Prof. Duff, 
who describes the early Christians as “‘ from the Roman stand- 
point a suspected set of rebels, if not criminals.” Simonides 
is described as “perhaps the world’s greatest master of simple 
beauty,” and the discriminating notices of Greek loveliness 
throughout are delightful. We notice in the text a “smile” 
left to pese as a “simile,” ‘“ Maryatt” recalling the Greek 
novelists, and some strange initials in the brief bibliography. 

Prof. Duff has already written two or three times on Latin 
authors, and his introductory chapter shows a thorough grasp of 
the Latin genius. He is obviously hampered by his limited space, 
and we wish that he had omitted some lesser lights and give 
more space to the appreciation of Virgil and Horace. Should not 
the Orpheus, and Eurydice of the Fourth Georgic be. specially 
mentioned? The one sentenee on Apuleius does not seem pat 
ticularly happy. Seneca’s style and philosophy are well hit off, 
but we should have liked a word on those letters which Montaigne 
took to his, heart, all those little eonféssions which begin that 
illustrious line of chartered libertines, the essayists. Generally, 
in selected passages well translated and criticism, Prof.. Duff is 
sound and attractive. His bibliography might have included 
Prof. Norwood’s Terence, Mr. Holland’s Seneca, andi 
Prof. Campbell’s Horace. Such. monographs. give a mush grasp 
of an author not to be got out of # multitude of extracts and 
comments. 
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LIBRARY 
ADVENTURES BY SEA 


FROM ART OF OLD TIME. Basu Lussock. 


A volume of universal appeal illustrating the perils of 
ocean travel in bygone d iscovery, exploration, the 
slave trade, pirates, rovers, fire and tempest. Mr. Lubbock 
gives much interesting information and Mr. John Masefield 
contributes inspiring lines on Sea Adventure. 


100 illustrations. 24 mounted colour plates. 
Limited edition of 1750 copies Royal 4to. 


YACHTS AND YACHTING 
IN CONTEMPORARY ART. R. HeCKSTALL-SMITH. 


A fascinating study from a novel standpoint—that of con- 
temporary art—of the most graceful of all ships and the 
historic pastime of navigating her, by a well-known 
authority. It shows the evolution of the yacht from the 
decorated craft of the seventeenth century to the modern 
racer skimming the sunlit waters of the Solent. 


100 illustrations. 24 mounted colour plates. 
Limited edition of 1000 copies Medium 4to. 


OLD ENGLISH SPORTING BOOKS 

Racpu N&VILL 
Old English Sporting Books have a humour entirely their 
own; from no other source can so much information be 
gleaned of English life, sports, pastimes, and dissipations 
in “the good old days.” Many were illustrated by well- 
known artists—some are now classics; the number and 
variety of them are but little known. Both in letterpress 
and illustrations, this book is a review of the sporting litera- 
ture of the past, and there is a bibliography of the more 
important works, 


100 illustrations. 24 mounted colour plates. 
Limited edition of 1500 copies Royal 4to. 


THE ART OF GREECE 
By Prof. E. A. GaRpNeR, Litt.D., &c. 
(of the University of London) 


An authoritative survey of a great artistic period of the 
past written by an acknowledged expert, and treated from 
the viewpoint of its human relation to our own time, with 
about 60 reproductions, illustrating the author’s thesis. 

Convenient size 83 x 6+ Cloth gilt. 10s, 6d. net 


“THE STUDIO” MONOGRAPHS 


Royal 4to. 5s. net each 
MODERN MASTERS OF ETCHING 


each containing 12 large photogravure reproductions of repre- 
sentative plates and a foreword by Malcolm C. Salaman. 


1, Frank BranGwyn, R.A. 2. James McBey. 3. ANDERS 
Zorn. 4. J. L. Foran. 5. Sir Frank Suort, R.A., P.R.E. 
6. Frank W. Benson. 7. Sir Davip Cameron, R.A. 
MASTERS OF PAINTING 
Each containing 12 Mounted Colour Plates. 
PETER DE HOOGH 
By C. H. Collins Baker, Keeper of the 
National Gallery. 
ANTOINE WATTEAU 
By Sacheverell Sitwell. 










63s. net 





63s. net 


63s. net 


















Royal 4to. 5s. net each 


“THE STUDIO” SPECIAL NUMBERS 
Wrappers 7s. 6d. Cloth 10s. 6d. 
VENICE, PAST AND PRESENT 
Art AND Pusuiciry, Five PRrintinc AND Desicn 
SPANISH PAINTING 
Tue New Boox-ILLusTRaTION IN FRANCE 
Ficure Pawrinc 1x Water Coxcours BY CONTEMPORARY 
British Artists 
CONTEMPORARY FiGurE-PainTERS (November) 

Joser ISRAELS 
BriTIsH MARINE PAINTING 
Water Corours oF Joon Set, Corman 
Decorative Art, 1925 “Tue Stupio” Year Book 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


“THE STUDIO” 


A Monthly Magazine of Fine and Applied Art 
44 LEIC 
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Fiction 










PARSONS 
STREET, W.C. 





THE SINGING SEASON 


By ISABEL PATERSON 


7/6 


A wittily-written historical novel of Spain in the days of 


Pedro the Cruel 


UNCLE SABINE 
By IANTHE JERROLD 


A new novel by the Author of “ Young Richard Mast” and 


*“ Hangingstone Farm.” (3/6 each). 


STRANGE WHEAT 
By THORA STOWELL 


“A notable novel.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Leads to some intensely poignant race 


7/6 
Second Impn. 
7/6 

roblems.” 


—Weekly Westminster. 


History 
THE APPROACH TO 


REFORMATION 
By ROGER B. LLOYD 


Early October. 


6/- 


With an introduction by the Bishop of Manchester. 


Sociology 
NOW IS THE TIME 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


A Peace Offensive 


5/- 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL 
THOUGHT IN ENGLAND 


By LEWIS ROCKROW 


15/- 


A comprehensive survey of the trend of every modern 


school of thought. 


“Presents the pageant of theory with singular lucidity.” 


SOCIAL STRUGGLES 


MODERN SOCIALISM 
By M. BEER 


—Spectator. 
AND 


Early October 


6/- 


The fifth and concluding volume, bringing the history up to 


the present day. 
Travel 


THE WEST INDIES (itustraiec) 15/- 
By GEORGE MANINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


A full and detailed description of the whole region, includ- 


ing Honduras and British Guiana. 
“An excellent book.”—Morning Post. 


Miscellaneous 


DAYS OFF IN DIXIE 





By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


(Illustrated) 
Early October. 


10/6 


A record of sporting adventures in the Southern States. 


Biography 


THE STORY OF THE BRONTES 


By J. C. WRIGHT 


Early Octeber 


5/- 


A charmingly written account of the famous sisters. 


Two new volumes 


in the 


“‘Roadmaker Series,’’ 4/6 each. 


SIR THOMAS MORE 


By GEORGE RICHARD POTTER 
SIR THOMAS GRESHAM 


By F. R. SALTER 


Detailed prospectus of the series free on application. 
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BOSWELL’S NOTES 


Boswell’s Note Book: 1776-7. Milford. 3s. 6d. 


America, which Johnson hated and derided, has come to take 
a great interest in his writings and personality. Recently Pro- 
fessor Tinker of Yale gave us a fine edition of Boswell’s Letters, 
and now Mr. R. B. Adam, son of a great collector of Johnsoniana, 
has supplied the unique copy whence this little book is derived. 
Boswell, vain and precise in all his literary work, left careful 
instructions to his executors about the notebooks which formed 
the basis of his life of Johnson; but they could not meet; and 
his family, though considerably given to writing, did not care 
about the archives of Auchinleck as he did. So at this date only 
one of the little books of notes is in existence. It is of particular 
interest, as it deals with Johnson’s early days, and was written 
at a time when he was happy travelling about his home country. 

Opposite the text of the notes is printed that of the first edition 
of the life, so that we are able to see Boswell’s methods. His 
extreme care and zeal—he took more than five years to produce 
his masterpiece—are clearly exhibited. The notes are so well 
written that generally they can be reproduced without any sub- 
stantial change. It appears, however, that Boswell occasionally 
** Johnsonized” crude material, when he was recording talk; 
and no one was better fitted to reproduce the sage’s very style 
and accents. We know that Johnson was at times wearied with 
the shadower who was ungentlemanly enough to take down his 
casual conversation and hang behind his chair in society. Mrs. 
Thrale denounced Boswell for being so ill-bred, but we cannot 
‘wish the fault undone, the issue of it being so proper.” Boswell 
practised that unabashed personal journalism of which we see 
so much to-day. But he did not deal in snobbery and twaddle 
about the living. He had in Johnson a great subject and a 
wonderful talker, and, further, a man of massive independence 
who never reached the stage when 

the fear of little books 
had made him talk for show. 

Johnson “ flash’d his random speeches,” and Boswell took them 
down for our benefit. Tennyson in his bluff, unguarded talk 
had something of Johnson’s quality, but he shrank with morbid 
fear from the intrusion of the common world, and his select 
companions have not recorded much of a vigorous tongue which 
did not seem to fit, perhaps, the laureate of Victoria and the 
polished poet. Boswell, we notice, softened in reproduction the 
detail that Johnson kicked a nurse who followed him to see that 
he came to no harm. The notes tell us that, when he revised the 
last edition of the Dictionary, he never kept the printer waiting. 
Indolent and procrastinating as he was, he could work at a great 
pace when he chose. Dean Barnard, a notorious victim of his 
sudeness, declared that when he smiled “‘ he showed the teeth at 
the corner of his mouth like a dog who is going to bite.” This 
was too personal to be inserted in the life. Johnson, when he 
first met Boswell, was a man of established reputation and an 
acknowledged dictator, allowed to be rude. As a young man, 
he may have got as good as he gave, when his pride and readiness 
led him to sharp retort. But more probably he illustrated the 
bashfulness of which the scholar complains in the Rambler. 

The Notes and Preface are due to C. S., an accomplished 
Johnsonian. 


SUFFOLK PEASANTRY 


East Anglian Neighbours. By Marian Bower. Mills and Boon. 
8s. 6d 

Sir Joshua once declared that a secret of a painter’s success 
is to look upon his sitter with a dilated eye, and there is much 
to be said for the method, but behind the eye is the mind, the 
ruling factor. It is easier to practise detachment with the eye 
than with the mind. 

For example, writers like Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Blyth, when 
they probe to the depths, physical, mental, moral, of country 
life, pass many of the redeeming features by, the eyes may dilate 
but the mind limits the field of vision. Others look only for 
the comedy and seldom fail to find it ; there are those who sense 
most readily the tragic ironies of their surroundings. The truth 
of the matter is perhaps that, while all these elements go to 
make up life, the one we find is the one we look for and we find 
it with the more ease if it is the expression of our own outlook. 
The greater the artist, the more complete is the detachment. 

In East Anglian Neighbours Miss Marian Bower has searched 
the heart of rural Suffolk and paints men and women with a 
realism that is often most defiant; she brings her figures into 
the daylight to which they do not belong. If you raise a large 


stone that has lain a long time on a meadow, you find Det 
only that the grass under it is badly discoloured, but that a 
manner of creeping things that have thriven in the 
hasten away from the sun. So it is with Miss 
peasantry. They have lived in a twilight that our Social 
order has deliberately created. They have given alj the 
intensity of purpose of which they are capable to the 
of small and sordid ends only; here and there some 
character has grown beyond and above its environment, ang 
flowers as a water lily will flower on the surface of a m 
pond. Greed and mercilessness would appear to be th 
keynotes of character in the Suffolk villages of which Miss 
Bower writes ; so keen is her gift for analysis, so 
her mastery of the speech, so well developed her dramatip 
sense that there is no figure in the nine sketches thy 
does not attract. Some, indeed, do more than come and 
Nance in “* Merkins’ Spot,” Tentoes in the story of that 
Mrs. Cyril Biggleswade in “A Respectable Family,” ang 
Phemia in “ Jackson’s Young Man ” are real creations, and ther 
are others that approach them in point of excellence. 
Something about this collection of short stories, it may le 
the sincerity informing the artistic impulse, gives distinction, 
and though many readers are inclined to be intolerant of di 
the most will agree that its use here is fully justified. Not only 
does it colour and heighten speech, but it helps in some subtle 
fashion to explain thought. Many of the words in common 
use are expressions of life-long prejudice and mistrust, and they 
become here the sign manual of a type that is passing. Miss 
Bower has captured some of the last of the East Anglians; the 
spread of education, the opening of clubs and institutes, the 
coming of the “ wireless” with its message of a great world 
lying beyond the village—all these forces are changing the 
children of this generation of East Anglian Neighbours. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Problem of Immortality. By R. A. Tsanorr. 
12s. 6d. 

The Belief in Personal Immortality. By E. S. P. Haynes. Revised 
Edition. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Tsanoff, who is professor of philosophy in the Rice Institute, 
Texas, set himself an uncommonly interesting task. The note on 
the wrapper announces that, as is the way with professors, his aim 
has been “to understand the full psychological significance and 
philosophical implications of the more important theories that have 
been held of human destiny,” etc. An ordinary reader would say 
in simple words that what Dr. Tsanoff has attempted to do is to review 
the chief forms in which the doctrine of personal immortality is found 
from the Greek poets and thinkers down to Sorley and McTaggart 
and the rest. He has, anyhow, written a serviceable book, which shows 
extensive reading, a talent for clear statement, and an avoidance of 
jargon which is all the more acceptable because nowadays it is exceed- 
ingly rare among the author’s colleagues in the United States. They 
care nothing as a rule about clarity and harmony. Dr. Tsanofl 
discusses the ideas of hell, purgatory, and paradise, the question of 
materialism and immortality, the plurality of personal lives, the 
ethical arguments for immortality, the Hindu conception (he prefers 
to call it Buddhist), and the views of certain modern theologians. 
He has a careful chapter on the re-emergence, in Nietzsche and else- 
where, of the doctrine of eternal recurrence, which to the normal 
mind is the supreme nightmare. Dr. Tsanoff sums up briefly: be 
is for personality and “‘a dynamic conception of God,” and accordingly, 
we should judge, he has nothing much to fear from the Fundamentalists 
of Texas. 

Mr. Haynes has done well to reissue his excellent book, with a new 
preface. When he wrote it, in the year before the war, he was col 
vinced that preoccupation with the question of a future life was 4 
bad thing. Nowadays he could not grudge his fellow-creatures “the 
belief in a future existence or any other mental or physical opiate 
which distracts them from the ills of the present,” for he does not feel 
sure that any tolerable society will continue to exist in our world. 
He holds that the belief in personal survival has on the whole declined 
in the past ten years, notwithstanding the interest in spiritualism and 
the fact that the problem of immortality has been more widely debated 
than ever before. Mr. Haynes writes with vivacity and point, 
he has an eye for a telling quotation. At the time of writing he 
was emphatic in his assertion that if a relatively small part of the 
wealth spent upon the maintenance of traditional beliefs in the 
future life were devoted to the elimination of disease and the enrich 
ment of the present life, the gain to humanity would be incalculable. 
Upon that matter he is no less convinced to-day. 


Unknown Cornwall. By C. E. Vuriiamy. Illustrated by Caan 
Suupson. The Bodley Head. 15s. 
Author and artist have combined to produce a really attractive 
book, for both have travelled far and wide in Cornwall. Mr. Vulliamiy 
hits off neatly the inanities of the guide-books, and the book-makes 
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whose gift of sentiment exceeds their research or genuine feeling. 
He acknowledges his sources, which they do not always do, and 
prints excellent bits from Gilbert,'a local pill doctor and historian 
with a pompous eighteenth-century style, and William Borlase, 
long Rector of Ludgvan, which nestles in the greenery as one ap- 
proaches Penzance. The Cornish are a race apart, though they 
have not, like the Welsh, preserved their language, and Mr. Vulliamy, 
following their oldest memorials—stone circles, quoits and so on— 
has some excellent comments on their character. They can be 
charming and vigorous, and again they can be furtive and unstable : 

In one parish the men may be as bold as lions, and in the ad- 

jacent one as nervy as mice. 


The wild parts of Cornwall are not so unknown as they were, as 
an illustration of two artists’ huts above Dosmary Pool shows. But 
there are old things difficult to find, and a secluded town like Padstow 
is wonderfully quiet of an afternoon. Mr. Vulliamy tells us of good 
country routes, but we are sorry to see that, like Hazlitt, he prefers 
to walk alone, denouncing the superiority or undue complaisance 
of companions. But what is a lone man to do with sprained ankles 
or a broken leg in an unfrequented district ? The writer has lost 
his way, as we have in the sea-mist round St. Just. He admits, 
however, a select company, to view, for instance, the expanse of 
lake which lends a distinction to dusty Hayle. Hayle’s best days 
are past, like those of the tin mines, and only kaolin, the china clay, 
seems a flourishing industry to-day. The fish have done badly since 
the war, but the sailors of St. Ives are still cheery, hospitable and 
handsome in a foreign style. 

We are pleased to get from Mr. Simpson a sketch of Hell’s Mouth, 
a sheer descent of cliff, where the black rock in the sea below is 
often a mass of cormorants, and the seals—with luck—may be seen 
bobbing up and down in the waves. Other illustrations, often in 
rough but vigorous chalks, show Sennen Cove huddled on the beach, 
admirable bridges, and a host of prehistoric remains, which may 
not remain much longer, unless they are better looked after. It 
is no part of the scheme to mention what readers expect ; but artist 
and author notice what they like to good purpose with the ease of 
long acquaintance. They know both the beauties of the indented 
coast and the merits of a true Cornish pasty. Above all, this is a 
book of the moors, with a good flavour of the story and legend which 
fits them so well. 


My Circus Life. By James Luoyp, with an introduction by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Douglas. 5s. 


In terse, blunt sentences Mr. Lloyd tells us of one remarkable incident 
after another, until his life seems like a seven-reel cinematograph film 
of dare-devilry. He has had a long life, but he has given us a short 
book, which is short only because it is without a word of padding. 
What he gives us are the bones of a hundred novels, for every page, 
with the aid of those lengthening devices which to many novelists 
take the place of flesh and blood, could be puffed out into a full-sized 
book. One whole series could be devoted to the hero’s boyhood, 
which would take us back to the ’forties and behind the scenes of 
Astley’s Amphitheatre in Vauxhall ; there we should meet such gents 
(as Mr. Lloyd calls them) as Mr. Thorp, a slack-rope performer who, 
being fined by the management for drunkenness, cut his rope while he 
was sitting on it and fell down, never to perform again. We should 
see the hero becoming a bare-back rider at the age of five, varying the 
routine of touring by a foretaste of those serious accidents which are the 
lot of every circus performer, and teaching himself to read and write, 
and sampling every alcoholic drink. He had every chance of becom- 
ing, to use his own words, a champion boozer, but he fell back on 
ginger-beer and stuck to it for twenty years. Obviously he was never 
of the stuff of which the Mr. Thorps of this world are made, for at 
thirteen he was not only pre-eminent enough in his profession to be 
doing a double somersault over seven horses, but he was saving the 
money which was later to lift him out of the ranks of the mere perfor- 
mers. Meanwhile, however, at the age of eighteen he was, as he puts 
it, trapped into marriage, but he seems to have borne no one any 
malice. More serious was a broken knee-cap which, he was told, 
would prevent him from riding again. With his usual resourcefulness 
he bought a provision shop, but within twelve months he was back 
in the ring. Years of hard work followed either as performer or 
proprietor backwards and forwards across Europe and America, and 
it is not surprising that with the strain of performing and daily travel-. 
ling few circus men are available to write their reminiscences at the 
age of seventy-nine. Mr. Lloyd amusingly tells us how he circum- 
vented gangs of roughs, trained performing animals, scored points off 
his rivals, and dealt with the many difficulties which beset the itinerant 
showman. He describes several episodes so exciting that to him 
most books of adventure must seem dull affairs as compared with real 
life. Human freaks (as, for instance, the rubber-skinned gentleman) 
at whom we have all gaped in astonishment are not mysteries to him, 
but he is not one of those annoying persons who take more pleasure 
in explaining their tricks than in doing them. So far from spoiling 
anyone’s next circus he makes one want to scour the countryside to 
find once more the big tent with its whiff of sawdust and naphtha. 
The circus procession through the town may not be as enthralling as 
it once was, but for our own we shall to pay our shilling 
= 4 ticket carriage with all the greater pleasure because of Mr. 

joyd. 
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HERE has been a lot of profit-taking in rubbers, but i 
would appear as though the capital realised then), 
had for the greater part been used for the purchase 

other rubber shares. When a market gets top-heavy in a spec. 
lative sense, nearly all the buying occurs on the first day of 4, 
account (hence the busy Mondays), and selling takes place t, 
wards the close of the account on behalf of persons who 
without the intention of paying for their shares, and in the hope 
of a quick profit. Judged by this standard the rubber shay 
market looks as though it were in course of becoming a sper. 
lator’s market, but is still steadied by the heavy volume of genuin 
investment buying. It becomes increasingly difficult to expry 
an opinion as to the course of events in this section, and 
the best advice to give is that people who bought merely with 
the idea of capital appreciation had best take their 
or at least part of them, but that those who are content to holj 
for the sake of dividends, ignoring temporary fluctuation, 
should do so, as they are likely to be richly rewarded dur 
the next few years. It is easier now to select shares for sk 
than purchase, but two may be mentioned as being well worth 
buying. These are London Asiatic, at about 6s. 1}4., anj 
Kuala Pertang, at about 6s. The former possesses perhaps the 
freest market of any floriner, but has not participated proportion. 
ately in the rise and, on merits, should be standing well over 7s, 
Kuala Pertang has been held back on account of some relatively 
poor forward sales, but this fact makes it cheap for investment 
purposes. Both companies are regular dividend payers, and 
the present price of Kuala Pertang includes an interim dividend 
of 10 per cent., and the right to take up at 4s. 6d. one new share 
for every six purchased. 
* * * 

A few years ago, when no one had a good word to say for 
rubbers, it was pointed out in this column that an admirable 
way of securing a fair rate of interest with safety, combined 
with the speculative possibilities of an ordinary share, was to 
buy the convertible debentures that had been issued by some 
of the rubber companies. Three were instanced and recommen 
ded, viz., the 10 per cent. debentures of the Mendaris Rubber 
Company, the 7 per cent. convertible debentures of the K.MS, 
(Malay States) Rubber Plantations, and the 10 per cent. (subse- 
quently reduced to 7 per cent.) convertible debentures of Rini 
(Java) Rubber Estates. All three were purchasable below par, 
and were convertible into ordinary shares at par, i.e., £100 of 
debentures could be exchanged for 100 shares of £1 each. The 
Mendaris debenture holders have had 25 per cent. of their 
holdings paid off at 105, the remainder being reduced to 7} per 
cent. debenture stock, and receive in respect of every £10 
originally held, option certificates entitling them to take up 
374 new shares at par. As the shares stand at 38s. these options 
should be worth about 20s. each. K.M.S. shares are now quoted 
at 42s. 6d., so that the holder of £100 debenture can convert it 
into 100 shares worth over £200. Rini (Java) shares remained 
under par for years, but the complete change that has occurred 
in the fortunes of this company is reflected by the fact that the 
shares on August 15th were quoted at 15s., and are now 32, 
so that holders of the debenture stock can secure a capital profit 
of at least 50 per cent. 

* * * 

The instances given in the preceding paragraph show how 
profitable a conversion right can be, and confirms the view I 
have held for years that, while the preference share (particularly 
the non-cumulative variety) is, generally speaking, the ' 
type of investment possible, the convertible debenture 1s far 
and away the best. Of course, the right time to buy 
debentures is when things are depressed, and there are not many 
of them in existence. They are perhaps more frequent actos 
the Atlantic, and a world-famous concern like the 
Copper Mining Company (which was once under British control, 
but is now “100 per cent. American”) has an issue of $50,000. 
of 7 per cent. convertible debentures repayable 1938. 
debentures are convertible at any time prior to February, 19%, 
under the ingenious system that the first $10,000,000 presented 
for conversion into ordinary shares secures the latter at the rate 
of $53 per share, and every subsequent $10,000,000 has vg 
an additional $8, so that conversions forming part of the 
$10,000,000 can only take place at the rate of $65 of debentures 
per share. As the present price of the shares is $45}, it does 
pay at the moment to convert, but a purchase of the debentures 
the present price of which is 104, secures a perfectly safe 6} pe 
cent. on the money, while the conversion right mf at 4 
moment have a considerable value. Ranking af 
$50,000,000 of 7 per cent. convertible debentures 1s $150,080" 
common stock in shares of $50, on which dividends of 6 pet 
aretbeing paid. A. Emi Davies 
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